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THE BUMBLEBEE 
By James Whitcomb Riley 


Wunst I watched one climb clean ’way 
In a jim’son blossom, I did, one day — 
An’ I ist grabbed it—an’ nen Iet go— 
An’ “Ooh-ooh! Honey! I told ye so!” 
Says The Raggedy Man; an’ he ist run 


An’ pullt out the stinger, an’ don’t laugh none, 
An’ says, “They has ben folks, I guess, 

At thought I wuz predjudust, more or less,— 
Yit I still muntain ’at a Bumblebee 

Wears out his welcome too quick fer me!” 
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WHY THE NATIONS CAN NOT DISARM 
By AMOS S. HERSHEY 


Author of ‘“‘ The International Law and Diplomacy of the Russo-Japanese War.” 
Professor of Science and International Law at Indiana University. 
Professor Hershey is now attending the International 
Peace Conference at The Hague 


HEN will the nations be ready to 

disarm? Or how soon will they 
begin to limit or reduce their arma- 
ments? These questions have acquired a 
new momentum since the meeting of the 
first Peace Conference at The Hague in 
the summer of 1899. 

It will be recalled that the main ob- 
ject of that conference, as defined by 
the Czar’s rescript of August 24, 1898, 
was ‘‘a possible re- 
duction of arma- 
ments which weigh 
upon all nations,’’ 
or at least a discus- 
sion of the possibil- 
ity of ‘‘putting an 
end to the present 
armaments.’’ 

Then, as now, the 
proposal not to in- 





to the fact that the Czar is disillusioned, 
but it is more likely that the real or main 
causes for this change are to be found 
in the results of the Russo-Japanese war. 

Russia is now relatively a weak na- 
tion, and it will be many years before 
she can hope to repair her losses. More- 
over, the Russian government is con- 
fronted by internal as well as externai 
foes, and under these circumstances can 
scarcely be expect- 
ed to consent to 
any scheme which 
would prevent her 
from trying to re- 
cover her former 
strength. 

The attitude of 
Germany, although 
perhaps unwise, is 
equally intelligible 


crease naval and and more consist- 
military expendi- |THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT AT THE HAGUE _ ent. The birth- 
tures fora fixed pe- pangs of modern 


riod met with strenuous opposition from 
Germany. But instead of Russia, we 
now have Great Britain as the leading 
champion of the idea of a limitation of 
armaments. 

Russia’s change of attitude since 1899 
can readily be explained. It may, as 
Mr. W. T. Stead affirms, be partly due 





Germany were accomplished at Sadowa 
and Sedan. She issued forth a full- 
grown, united warrior-nation in the 
midst of smoke and battle—a marvelous 
creation of Bismarck’s policy of blood 
and iron. In the midst of an armed camp 
she has been nourished on smokeless 
powder, quick-firing guns and patriotic 
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speeches by her “war lord,” and has 
prospered in spite of it all. 

Wedged in for a generation between 
France and Russia, this nation of war- 
riors has forced others as well as herself 
to bear military burdens beyond a par- 
allel in history. Checked and thwarted 
at many turns in her commercial and 
colonial aims by England, she has cre- 
ated a great navy, and has outlined a 
naval program which threatens to put 
even British willingness to bear enor- 
mous naval expenditures to a severe test. 
Relieved for a time by the Russo-Jap- 
anese war of the fear of Russian pressure 
on the eastern frontier, the German Em- 
pire has finally been surrounded through 
British diplomacy by a network of alli- 
ances, until it stands practically isolated 
in Europe. To ask Germany to reduce 
or even limit her armaments under these 
conditions would be like asking a soldier 
to abandon his weapons when surround- 
ed by enemies. 

Unless Germany takes the initial step, 
France can not disarm with safety to her 
prestige and interests. It might be that 
her very life would be endangered. 
Neither Italy nor Austria are in a:posi- 
tion to follow an independent policy of 
their own in this matter, although it 
may be that Italy could afford to suffer 
loss of prestige and disarm under a 
guarantee of the Powers. But it is likely 
that Germany would object. 

Only Great Britain, the United States 
and the smaller and weaker states of 
Europe and America can, under the 
present conditions, afford to dispense 
with large standing armies; but Eng- 
land and the United States must, at least 
for the present, rely upon large and 
powerful navies for the protection of 
their interests and for the sake of their 
prestige. 

If we could ignore Germany in our 
calculations, the present moment might 
be deemed particularly auspicious—not, 
indeed, for disarmament, but for fixing 
a maximum for military and naval ex- 


penditures and for limiting the size of 
armies, battleships and navies. England 
is willing to take the risk. Russia would 
not at present be hampered by such lim- 
itations. France has already fallen be- 
hind, and Austria would doubtless fol- 
low the lead of Germany. Italy has 
never really been an important factor in 
international politics, and Spain is a 
negligible quantity. The United States 
intends to win by other than military 


methods. _ 


Total disarmament 1s, of course, 
wholly out of the question at the present 
stage of our imperfect civilization. For 
a great nation to cast aside its weapons 
under existing circumstances would re- 
quire a degree and kind of courage bor- 


dering alike on heroism and madness. _V 


To find preventives of war we must 
first inquire into its causes. These are 
difficult to determine. They have their 
origin in the passions, appetites and am- 
bitions of mankind and in the condi- 
tions of life (social, economic and polit- 
ical) under which man struggles for ex- 
istence and the means of enjoyment. 
Until human nature is changed and so- 
cial conditions are materially improved, 
or until there is established a more per- 
fect equilibrium between human wants 
and the means by which these may be 
satisfied, neither war nor poverty can be 
eradicated. 

Modern wars seem to be due mainly 
to seven causes: I. The desire for com- 
mercial and colonial expansion. (Ex- 


amples: The recent struggle in the Far. 


East between Japan and Russia for the 
control of Manchuria and Korea, and 
most of the petty wars which Great 
Britain has waged in Asia and Africa 
during the past century.) 2. The desire 
to secure or maintain political or racial 
supremacy in certain quarters of the 
globe. (Examples: The Spanish-Amer- 
ican war on the part of Spain, and the 
British-Boer war in South Africa.) 3. 
Motives of humanity mixed with consid- 
erations of political and commercial in- 
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terest. (Examples: The Spanish-Amer- 
ican war of 1898 on the part of the 
United States, and the Russo-Turkish 
war of 1877 on the part of Russia.) 4. 
The desire for the realization of a more 
perfect nationality. (Examples: The 
Franco-German war of 1870 and the 
Prusso-Austrian war in 1866 for the uni- 
fication of Germany, and the French- 
Italian war of 1859 agcinst Austria for 
the union of Italy.) 5. Wars of con- 
quest or aggression. (Examples: Most 
of the wars of the revolutionary and 
Napoleonic period between 1792 and 
1815 on the part of France, and the war 
of the United States against Mexico in 
1846.) 6. The suppression of revolu- 
tionary and democratic movements. 
(Examples:. The invasion of Spain by 
France in 1823, and the suppression of 
the Hungarian revolt by Russia and 
Austria in 1849.) 7. Wars of self- 
preservation. (Examples: The British- 
Boer war of 1900 on the part of the 
Boers, and the Russo-Japanese war on 
the part of Japan.) 

It may be noted that several prolific 
causes of war have almost ceased to 


operate in modern times. Religious wars 
have almost disappeared from the pages 
of European history, and for nearly a 
century there have been no wars in Eu- 
rope for the sake of dynastic interests or 
to maintain the balance of power. For 
the latter there has been substituted a 
system of alliances and the Concert of 
Europe—a development which has given 
to international relations a much firmer 
basis. 

On the other hand, we have several 
new causes of war or sources of interna- 
tional friction which can scarcely be said 
to have operated on a large scale before 
the nineteenth century. The remarkable 
development of the twin ideas of democ- 
racy and nationality have brought into 
existence new and mighty forces which 
may ultimately insure peace, but which 
nevertheless increase the possibility of 
armed conflicts between modern nations. 

Commerce, like democracy, is Janus- 
like, facing both ways. Although it is 
believed that modern industrial condi- 
tions make for peace, many so-called po- 
litical wars have really been commercial 
wars in disguise, and the present strug- 
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gle for economic supremacy has given 
rise to a new doctrine of commercial 
imperialism which is a serious menace to 
the peace of the world. 

Among the factors which make for 
the preservation of peace must be reck- 
oned the present system of armaments in 
Europe. Like the pax Romana, it is, in 
fact, an “armed peace.” Although the 
Czar’s rescript of 1898 declares that 
these armaments have failed to bring 
about the “desired pacification,” it can 
not be denied that Europe has during 
the past. thirty-seven years enjoyed a 
larger immunity from actual warfare 
than at any previous period in her his- 
tory. Whether this peace has been pur- 
chased at too dear a price is another 
question. 

It is also another question whether, 
even under modern conditions, some re- 
lief might not be obtained as the result 
of a general agreement, or whether it 
might not be possible, the “war lord” 
of Germany willing, to put a stop to the 
“progressive increase of armaments.” 

In the meantime, while waiting for 
the causes of war to be removed, or un- 
til human nature and the conditions of 
life are improved, can nothing be done 
to prevent war? Much may be done to 
mitigate the pains and alleviate the suf- 
ferings of the victims, and the outbreak 
of war may often be prevented, but it 
can not be wholly eradicated from our 
social and political system. 

Diplomacy has prevented, as it has 
caused, many a war. Formerly the serv- 
ant of the War God, it is now the hand- 
maid of peace. In the daily intercourse 
of nations it is constantly at work heal- 
ing wounds, arranging compromises, ad- 
justing claims, and preventing friction. 
But suppose diplomacy fails! Recourse 
should then be had to the mediation of 
third powers, commissions of inquiry, 
and arbitration. 

The success of President Roosevelt in 
initiating negotiations which terminated 
the Russo-Japanese war shows the possi- 
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bilities of mediation at least as a means 
of preventing the continuation of war- 
fare beyond a certain point; and the 
success of the North Sea commission in 
preventing war between Great Britain 
and Russia upon the occasion of the 
wanton attack of the Baltic fleet upon 
British fishermen at the Dogger Bank 
shows that commissions of inquiry are 
particularly well adapted at times of 
great public excitement or when ques- 
tions affecting national honor and dig- 
nity are involved. 

There is one preventive of war which 
has been proclaimed a sovereign and 
universal remedy. Arbitration is no 
longer an experiment. During the eighty 
years preceding 1895 there were nearly 
two hundred successful applications of 
this method, with practically no failures. 
In the decade between 1895 and 1905 
nearly one hundred disputes—many of 
them serious—yielded to. this treatment. 
The time has at last come when it is un- 
necessary—nay, foolish and even crim- 
inal—for nations to appeal to the arbit- 
rament of the sword to settle mere 
boundary disputes, to collect pecuniary 
claims, or even to secure reparation for 
breaches of treaty or violations of inter- 
national law. Questions such as these 
are capable of a judicial determination, 
and should be settled by arbitration. 

Unfortunately, there are theoretical as 
well as practical limits to arbitration, for 
there are higher ideals even than those 
of peace. Such are the ideals of human- 
ity, nationality, and justice. It may be 
necessary to go to war in the interest of 
humanity, as we did in the case of Cuba. 
And President Roosevelt has recently 
again called attention to the fact that 
there is always a possibility of a conflict 
between the ideal of peace and that of 
justice. 

Moreover, there are questions affect- 
ing the life and growth of a nation, 
questions affecting its sense of dignity, 
honor and conscience or moral worth, 
questions affecting the welfare of the 




















race and the future interests of civiliza- 
tion which can in no wise be submitted 
to arbitration, at least for the present. 
The United States will never consent to 
arbitrate any question endangering the 
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existence of the Monroe _ doctrine; 
neither England, Russia nor Japan 
could be induced to delegate to the 
Hague tribunal the settlement of their 
commercial and political rivalries in the 
Far East. It does not follow that such 
questions must needs be decided by the 
arbitrament of the God of Battles, but 
they are not proper subjects for judicial 
arbitration. 

However, there seem to be questions 
whose Gordian knot can not be cut ex- 
cept by the sword. How, for example, 
would it have been possible to drive 
General Weyler out of starving and 
dying Cuba unless by the use of force? 
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How could the unity of modern Ger- 
many or Italy have been accomplished 
or the independence of the Dutch or 
American republics have been estab- 
lished except at the cost of war and the 
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sacrifice of human life? How can the 
Turkish parasites who feed like locusts 
upon the native populations of south- 
eastern Europe ever be driven out un- 
less it be at the point of the bayonet? 
On the other hand, the earth has been 
drenched with the blood of those who 
have died in vain—whose bodies have 
been offered up to satisfy the lust of 
luxury and conquest or the greed of 
avarice and ambition. Millions have 
died in unworthy and ignoble causes, 
and millions more have been sacrificed 
in causes which, however good or just in 
themselves, might have been settled by 
diplomacy, mediation or arbitration. 
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Vices / 


By ALFRED DAMON RUNYON 


Author of ‘*‘ Sentry-Go”’ 


“CRUMMY” COLLINS 
TELLS THE STORY 


KNOW some things all right if I 

could only think of them. These 
guys say I’m crazy—crazy in the head 
like a sheep; but I’m as happy as if I 
had good sense. 

I hear ’em talking in the barracks 
when they think I’m not around, and I 
know what they say. I’ll make some of 
"em hard to catch, one of these days. 
They’re afraid of me because I killed a 
man once. Well, I evened that up, but 
they don’t know it. 

When I get out of the army I’m going 
back to driving hack in Denver like I 
was before I enlisted. It ain’t my fault 
I’m here. It’s the old booze. I gets 
drunk one day and went out to Peters- 
burg. I met a guy there who belonged 
to the army, and before I knew what I 
was about I had on one of these uni- 
forms. I only got six months more, and 
you bet they won’t get me again. 


Before I go I’ll get good and even 
with some of these guys. Ever I catch 
any of them fresh officers down around 
Arapahoe Street after dark I’ll fix ’em. 

They call me Crummy Collins, because 
I got crumbs when I first took on. 
Crumbs? Why lice—graybacks. I must 
a-had a billion. They used to hold bat- 
talion parade on me every night, and a 
little skirmish drill in the morning. I 
didn’t need no setting up exercises in 
mine. I was ’most crazy clawing at my- 
self until I got used to ’em. A fellow 
can get used to anything if he has pa- 
tience. 

The bunch used to kangaroo me some- 
thing fierce and make me boil myself and 
my clothes about nine times a week, but 
I never did get rid of ’em for more’n a 
few days at a time. I got so I’d be lone- 
some without ’em, and after I’d most 
killed a couple of fresh stiffs the gang let 
me alone. 

But that’s why they call me Crummy. 

I’ve heard ’em say I’m the orneriest 


























white man in the army. I don’t know 
why. I’m big and strong, but that ain’t 
nothing. I can take this Krag and bend 
it double like it was made of tin; I did 
it once when I got mad at a sentry be- 
cause he wouldn’t let me by. 

I can lift any man in this company 
waist high with one hand. I can tear 
open a can of tomatoes with my teeth. 
But them things don’t make a guy or- 
nery, do they? 

I used to get drunk whenever I could, 
and it made me mean. They threw it 
into me, too. Guardhouse all the time, 
and hard work. Then one day I heard a 
non-com tell another they was laying for 
me with a general court to give me a 
bobtail and a dash at Alcatraz next time 
I come up; so I quit. I haven’t touched a 
drop in over a year. 

They’s something funny about me, 
though, and I don’t know what it is. 
Whenever I walk post in front of the 
officers’ quarters them fresh guys and 
their women get out on the porches and 
watch me. They talk just like I couldn’t 
hear, too. I heard a woman say one day 
when I was stepping off the post—it’s 
an even hundred of my steps from one 
end to the other—that I reminded her of 
a caged lion. 

“More like a big bull behind a pasture 
gate,” says an officer. 

“Or a battery horse with the weaves,” 
another sticks in. 

Stuff like that, you know. Can you 
blame me for being sore? 

About that man I killed. I didn’t 
mean to do it. His name was just the 
same as mine, Charles Collins, only they 
called him Pretty Collins. He was pretty, 
too. He had a lot of education, and he 
got into the army accidentally, same as 
me. 

I’ve seen lots of his kind. They’re 
mostly to be found around Tort’s or the 
Brown in evening clothes after a show, 
and they’ve paid me good money for 
hauling ’em around in my little old hack. 
I used to feel like jumping up and 
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saying, ‘“‘Cab, sir,” every time he come 
past me on the parade ground. He was a 
private like any one else, but I’ve seen 
sentries half bring their guns down to 
salute when he went by. It was the way 
he wore his clothes, maybe. 

I’ve heard some of these guys say he 
spent a barrel of money going the route, 
and broke his old lady’s heart. His old 
man give him the run, or something, so 
he breaks into the army. The officers 
pitied him a lot, and he used to be some- 
thing of a pet with them. They didn’t 
holler and growl at him same as they 
do at me and the rest. I heard the top 
say once that they offered to get him 
discharged, but he wouldn’t stand for it. 
Anyway, they used to treat him mighty 
white. 

I had it in for him strong. 

I didn’t like him from the start be- 
cause they used to kid us both, changing 
our names around and calling him 
Crummy and me Pretty. I know I ain't 
pretty, and I knew how they meant it. 

The top, when he called the roll, used 
to put it Collins No. 1, which was him, 
and Collins No. 2, which was me. They 
ain’t anything unusual about that. I’ve 
seen companies where they’d have four 
or five Johnsons, or Browns, or Smiths. 

I got so I hated the sight of Collins. I 
hated his pink and white face, and I 
hated him because he wasn’t supposed to 
be no better than me, but was, somehow. 

He didn’t know how much I had it in 
for him, but he did know I didn’t like 
him, because one day he starts to joshing 
me with the rest, and I took him to the 
mat. I had my fingers on his throat and 
his white flesh come out between them 
like I had grabbed a lump of dough. 

They broke me loose, but I told him 
then that if ever he tried to hand me 
anything again I’d bust his crust. He 
looked whiter than ever, but he bowed 
polite and says: 

“All right, Collins; I beg your par- 
don. It won’t happen again.” 

He offered me his hand, but I spit at 
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it. He never spoke to me again. And I 
hated him more than ever for it. 

They used to rawhide me something 
fierce in the company. I mean the non- 
coms did. I got all the extra duty there 
was doing. I knew I was getting the 
dirty end, but I couldn’t holler. It 
wouldn’t done me any good. 

I’ve seen Pretty Collins come into 
quarters after taps just spifflicated, and 
nothing was ever done to him. Do you 
wonder I was sore on him? 

Well, I just laid low and waited. I 
figured to get to him some day some 
way, so I laid low. 

Finally we goes to Manila and gets 
sent out on the north line, where they 
was fighting about every day. That’s 
when I gets next to Pretty Collins. 

He was about my height and heft, so 
was in the same set of fours as me. 
When we fanned out in open order, that 
brought him next to me, on my right. 
The first scrap we went into I watched 
Pretty, and I was hep in a minute. 

His face turned whiter than the time 
I grabbed him, and his hands trembled 
so he could hardly hold his gun. I 
sensed him, all right, all right. He was 
a coward. 

When the bullets commenced to whis- 
tle I thought he was going to drop in 
his tracks. I’m no coward, whatever I 
am, and you bet I took a lot of satisfac- 
tion watching that guy suffer; because 
they do suffer—all the tortures of hell, 
I’ve heard. 

I don’t think any one else noticed 
him, but Pretty knew that I knew—he 
looked at me once and saw me grinning. 

I used to own a pit dog—Sunday 
Morning. He was beat by Mitchell’s 
Money on the Overland race track one 
Christmas day. He was nearly all out 
when I: picked him up for his last 
scratch, and he looked at me out of his 
eyes like he was trying to tell me not to 
send him in again. Pretty reminded me 
of Sunday Morning when he looked at 
me across that rice paddy. 


It wasn’t much of a fight, but when it 
was over Pretty was as limp as a rag. 
The rest thought it was too much sun, 
but I knew—and Pretty knew I knew— 
and that was more satisfaction to me 
than if the whole brigade knew. He 
never said anything to me; just looked 
at me out of his eyes like Sunday Morn- 
ing looked. 

It wasn’t long after that we was lay- 
ing in front of a line of nigger trenches 
which were across a river from us. The 
general commanding the brigade and 
his staff was with our outfit. The gu-gus 
was slapping a kind of blanket of bul- 
lets over our heads, and we was hug- 
ging the ground pretty close. The gen- 
eral sings out to our captain: 

“Send a man down to Colonel Kelley 
on the left of the line and tell him to ad- 
vance at once.” 

You know what that meant? 

A man had to chase across that open 
field for a quarter of a mile with all the 
gu-gus pecking at him. It was a two ace 
bet that he would get his before he got 
half way. Cap looks down the line and 
says: 

“Collins!” 

He was looking right at Pretty, over 
my head, and he meant Pretty. Man! 
That fellow’s face was already white, 
but it seemed to go dead all at once. I[’ll 
bet anything he couldn’t have moved if 
he’d tried, his muscles being sort o’ par- 
alyzed. 

Cap kept looking at him—over my 
head. It wasn’t three seconds, but it 
seemed three hours. When I first heard 
Cap call I felt glad, because it meant all 
day with Pretty. Then when I looked at 
Pretty’s face I felt sorry, and there’s 
where I made a sucker of myself. I 
jumped. up and started on a run down 
the line. Cap didn’t say anything. It 
looked like I had made a mistake and 
thought he meant me, but Cap knew 
better—and he knew I knew better— 
and Pretty knew better. 

They shot at me considerable and 
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winged me a little once, but I delivered 
the order and got back in time to go into 
the charge with my outfit. 

I could gone into the hospital if I’d 
wanted to, but I wasn’t hurt very bad. 
That night I was sleeping near Cap and 
the two lieutenants, and I heard Cap 
Say : 

“The old man is going to recommend 
Crummy Collins for a stiffycate of merit. 
He wanted to make him a lieutenant, 
but I showed him the’—something— 
“of such a course. 

“T meant Pretty Collins all the time, 
because I knew it was a chance to take 
him out of the ranks. He could have 
won his shoulder straps right there, 
but—”’ 

“Do you think he’s—” something I 
didn’t get again, one of the loots asked. 

“T fear he is,” says Cap, and I went to 
sleep. 

Well, we put in nearly two years on 
the islands, but Pretty got transferred to 


special duty, and I didn’t see no more of: 


him until we sailed for home. He 
looked kind of bad in the face, like he’d 
been going too strong, but he was just 
as popular as ever in the company. No 
one knew what Cap and me knew, and I 
didn’t tell, but Pretty kept away from 
me. 

By this time the gang had commenced 
to treat me a little better, because I’d 
showed ’em I was a good game guy, but 
I didn’t have no bunkies. 

I’d almost forgotten Pretty while he 
was away, but when he come back again 
he made me just as sore as ever at him— 
just by being around, you know. 

He didn’t get so much petting from 
the officers as he used to, but he was still 
the whole thing with the bucks. 

We went to Fort D. A. Russell, just 
out of. Cheyenne, from ’Frisco, and I 
gets my stiffycate of merit there. It’s a 
big sheet of paper, something like an 
officer’s commission, all engraved, with 
my name and outfit and telling what I’d 
done when I carried that order across 





the firing line. Best of‘all, it gives me a 
couple of bucks extra pay every month. 
I stuck it away in my chest and didn’t 
show it to any of the guys, although 
they knew I got it. You’re supposed to 
send them things home to your people, 
so they can frame ’em and hang ’em up 
in the parlor, but I didn’t have no peo- 
ple or parlor either. 

We hadn’t been in Russell more’n a 
month when Pretty shows up one morn- 
ing missing. They calls his name for ten 
mornings at roll call, and then they 
posts him as a deserter. It like to broke 
these guys that’d been so friendly to 
him all up, and you bet I was glad. 

They caught him in a couple of weeks 
up in Rock Springs on a drunk, and they 
brings him back to Russell and slaps 
him in the general prison. He’s good for 
about eighteen months at the lowest, be- 
cause the officers that had been so 
friendly to him shook him right away. 

I-was doing guard duty one day over 
a bunch of prisoners cleaning up quar- 
ters, and Pretty was one of ’em. I 
wasn’t paying much attention to any but 
him,’ watching him moving around in 
that brown’ suit with the big white P on 
his back, when all of a sudden he makes 
abreak. — 

He must a-gone nutty. He didn’t 
have a chance in the world to get away. 
They told me he said before he cashed 
in that he got wild having my eyes fol- 
low him around, but that’s rot. All I 
did, so help me, was just watch him, and 
I leave it to any one if that should make 
him go bugs. 

I hollered at him to halt three times. 
Then I aimed at him, meaning to hit 
him in the leg. His head kept bobbing 
in front of my sights, and he was getting 
further away all the time, so I had to let 
go. He dropped and laid there kicking 
around. 

The whole barracks come running up, 
and I don’t remember much else, except 
that they relieved me and sent me to 
quarters. 























HIS HEAD KEPT BOBBING IN FRONT OF MY SIGHTS, AND HE WAS GETTING 
FURTHER AWAY ALL THE TIME 


None of the fellows would talk to me 
or tell me what was doing, but I heard 
some one say he was dead. I stayed in 
quarters all the next day, and no one 
come near me. If I’d walk up to some of 
the fellows they’d get up and move off, 
like they was afraid of me. The Cap 
come in toward evening and talked kind 
to me. He said I’d only done my duty, 
but that it would be best for me to be 
transferred, and they was going to send 
me to Plattsburg to join another regi- 
ment. That was all right with me. He 
told me to get my junk together and get 
ready to go right away. 

It didn’t take me no time to pack. 
While I was throwing my stuff into my 
chest I ran across that stiffycate of merit 
and shoved it in the inside pocket of my 
blouse. 

I heard some of the fellows talking 


that night, and they spoke about “him,” 
so I knew they meant Pretty. 

“His father and mother are coming in 
a special train from the east,” one of 
them said. “The top and four non-coms 
are going to take him to Denver and 
turn him over to them.” 

No one even looked at me all this 
time. 

Cap give me my transfer papefs and 
transportation that night, and next. 
morning I went to Cheyenne and got.a 
train for Denver. Only the Cap said 
good-by to me. 

At Denver I missed the first I was to 
take east, and hung around the depot all 
day. Along toward evening a train of 
just a baggage car-and a Pullman pulled 
in while I was looking through the fence 
outside the depot. The Pullman blinds 
were down, and it looked so mournful 
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and still that I had a hunch right away 
that it was Pretty’s folks. I was right, 
too. A gray-haired man, who moves 
around brisk and talks rough to the por- 
ters, gets off and helps a little old lady, 
all dressed in black, to the platform. 
You couldn’t see much of her face on 
account of a heavy veil, but you could 
tell by her eyes that she had been crying 
a lot. 

They hadn’t more’n got on the plat- 
form when the regular Cheyenne train 
pulls in and the top sergeant and a 
squad of non-coms from my old com- 
pany hops off. The old man leads the 
little old lady up to them, and they 
shook hands all around and stood talk- 
ing a while. 

Then they went to the baggage car, 
and the squad hauls out a long wooden 
box with a flag across it. Somehow it 
made me sort o’ sick to look at it, be- 
cause I knew Pretty was inside. 

The non-coms put the box on a truck 
and pushes it over to the special train 
and shoves the box in the Pullman—not 
in the baggage car. 

The old lady follows it in, and the 
man stood at the end of the Pullman 
talking to the top. I couldn’t stand it no 
longer. I wanted to hear what they said, 
so I sneaks through the gate and around 
behind a train on the track next to the 
Pullman. 

The old man was saying: 

“I’m mighty glad the boy died like a 
gentleman, anyway. He was always a 
little wild, but I never believed he was a 
coward. I was rather pleased when he 
joined the army, because I felt it would 
make a man of him.” 

“Yes, sir,” the top says, “he was a 
man all right. He gave that prisoner a 
hard fight before he went under, and 
would have won out if the prisoner 
hadn’t been stronger.” 

I see the drift all right. They was 
making this old man believe Pretty had 
been killed in the performance of. his 
duty; see? I listens to a little more, and 
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I makes out that the top has told him 
Pretty was guarding prisoners, when 
one of ’em turns on him and shoots him 
with his own gun. He was giving Pretty 
a great send-off. 

Maybe you think I wasn’t dead sore! 

What right had they to tell all them 
lies? If it’d been me in the box they’d 
probably have said I was the worst 
blackguard in the army and got all that 
was coming to me. 

The top and the other non-coms shake 
hands all around with the old man 
again, and then they hikes off. The old 
man goes into the Pullman, and the en- 
gine crew gets ready to pull out. I make 
up my mind in about two seconds, Mex., 
to go in there and tell them folks all 
about Pretty and why I had to kill him. 
I see my chance to get good and even 
with him more than ever. 

I climbed on the rear platform and 
opens the door. The box was in the aisle, 
and the old lady was setting in a seat 
beside it. The old man was with her, 
holding her hands, and she was crying, 
soft and easy like. He isn’t crying, but 
he looks old and tired. 

They both raise their heads when I 
come in and looked at me like they was 
waiting for me to say something. 

“T soldiered with him,” I says, point- 
ing to the box. 

The old lady looked at me out of 
Pretty’s eyes, just as Pretty looked at me 
that day across the rice paddy. She al- 
most smiled. 

“He was all I had,” she said. 
was his mother’s boy.” 

The old man didn’t say anything— 
just looked me over. 

I don’t know what got the matter with’ 
me. I couldn’t say a thing—just stand 
there looking at them two like a sad- 
eyed dub. The words I wanted to tell 
’em wouldn’t come. 

“He was a good soldier?” the old man 
finally asks. 

It wasn’t what I meant to say, but I 
just had to tell him yes. 


“He 
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“He was all we had,” the old man 
said. “It is a hard blow, but it is soft- 
ened by knowing that he served his coun- 
try well and died in the line of duty.” 

I tried to shake myself together and 
tell them that their boy had been a cow- 
ard and a deserter, and if he’d lived 
would have put in a year or so in prison, 
with a yellow bobtail discharge at the 
end, but I couldn’t do it—that’s all. 

The train commenced to back up, get- 
ting ready to start out. 

“Do you know of any of his com- 
panions who have any reminder of my 


ox. 


darling boy ?” the old lady asked. “They 
didn’t bring me anything—but his 
body.” 

I felt something crackle in my inside 
breast-pocket. Ain’t I a sucker, though? 
I stuck my hand in and hauls out that 
stiffycate of merit. 

“Here,” I says, handing it to her. 
“They sent this to you by me.” 

And then I hikes out of that car, for 
fear I might get dingey and bust out 
erying myself. 

I know some things, all right, all 


right. 


THE DOOR 


By ISABEL ECCLESTONE MACKAY 


This little door that shuts my living in! 
I wonder at it with a growing fear ; 

My soul is strong, the door is slight and frail, 
Why should it hold me here? 


I’ll match it, strength with strength, ’twill surely yield, 
And I shall fare me forth the way you went— 

Is it so strong then?—Ah! It throws me back, 
Heart-torn and impotent! 


Your face is just outside, your lips, your hair, 
The tender hands I yearn for—and your eyes! 
Only the door between—I call your name 
With eager, panting cries! 


You stole away, so swift you stole away! 

My tear upon your cheek can scarce be dried ; 
Your kiss is fresh upon my lips, like dew, 

And you are just outside! 


Stay, love, O stay—I’ll tear this barrier down— 
I dare—'tis naught—lI tell you I will dare! 
What holds me back >—A horror—ah, what if— 

What if—you were not there! 








Drawing by Will Vawter Copyright, 1907, The Bobbs-Merrill Company 
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WHAT IS SOCIALISM 


Not a PouiricaL PaTeENT MEDICINE, BUT AN ACCURATE, SCIENTIFIC FORECAST, PROMISING 


THE EXTENSION OF COMMON OWNERSHIP, WITH ‘*THE CO-OPERATIVE 


COMMONWEALTH OF THE WORLD’’ AS AN ULTIMATE IDEAL 


By WILLIAM HARD 


Mr. Hard is not a Socialist. He writes as a trained observer, not as a partizan. In this article he 
has, at our request, presented only the attractions of Socialism in order to show what it is that has 


won to the cause seven million devoted adherents. 


mind.—THE EDITOR 


OCIALISM, in its political aspect, 
is not so much an invitation as a 
prophecy. 

Only incidentally do Socialists assert 
that such and such things ought to be. 
Fundamentally what they assert is that 
such and such things will be. The co- 
operative commonwealth, it is true, is 
desirable. But, whether desirable or 
not, the co-operative commonwealth is 
inevitable. 

They malign Socialism, therefore, 
who say that it is a political patent med- 
icine. If it were a medicine, society 
might either reject it or pour it out on 
the ground, just as it pleased. But mod- 
ern Socialism relieves society from this 
perplexing liberty of choice. Modern So- 
cialism is not a political patent medicine. 
It is a political weather forecast. 

Modern Socialists take great comfort 
from this distinction. They say that pre- 
scribing political medicines is foolish 
and “Utopian,” whereas making polit- 
ical weather forecasts is accurate and 
“scientific.” 


His article should be read with this fact in 


At one time, back toward the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, there 
were “Utopian” Socialists, men like 
Francois Fourier in France and Robert 
Owen in England. 

These men came to their prospective 
converts and said: 

“It is very dark. There is-great injus- 
tice in the world. Competition in busi- 
ness is producing extravagant wealth on 
the one side and horrible poverty on the 
other. The blackness of night is over- 
spreading us. But we have studied the 
art of illumination and we have invented 
a wonderful artificial light. Do you see 
it? It is called co-operation. We will 
form small groups of people who will 
retire from the world and who will work 
together, not as employers and em- 
ployés, but as partners; who will con- 
sume the fruits of their toil together, not 
as masters and servants, but as equals. 
We shall own in common and enjoy in 
common. Invest now in this wonderful 
light. Buy it. Set it up on high poles. 
When you have erected a sufficient num- 
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ber of poles, the world will be flooded 
with the beneficent rays of our newly in- 
vented artificial sunshine. And that will 
be Socialism.” ; 

They had a wealth of moral fervor, 
these early “Utopian” Socialists. But 
the communistic communities which they 
founded have almost all of them faded 
away from the face of the earth. 


THE PRESBYTERIANS OF POLITICS 


The moderna “‘scientific’”’ Socialists are 
quite different persons. They come to 
the world and say: 

“Arouse yourselves, comrades. It is 
very dark now, but the sun is due to rise 
on the whole world in a very short time. 
We are not interested in manufacturing 
artificial sunshine. We prefer to spend 
our time predicting real sunshine. The 
earth is turning on its axis. You can not 
prevent it from turning, no matter what 
you do. It has turned from feudalism 
to capitalism. It will turn from capital- 
ism to socialism. It has turned from the 
rule of the nobleman to the rule of ‘the 
business man. It will turn from the 
rule of the business man to the rule of 
the workingman. The first rays of light 
are already beginning to appear on the 
horizon. I can not do much to hasten 
them. I am simply the chanticleer of 
the co-operative commonwealth. I am 
simply crowing because I feel elated. 
But even if you go back to sleep again 
the sun will rise just the same. And it 
will be the sun of Socialism.” 

In other words, the modern “‘scien- 
tific’ Socialist is something of a fatalist. 
He is something of an evolutionist. He 
believes, from his study of human his- 
tory, that certain things are more or less 
inevitable. The Socialists are the Pres- 
byterians of politics. They confidently 
believe that the world is predestined to 
Socialism. 

Manifestly, then, Socialism is a study 
much more complex than is implied in 
the couplet— 


What is a Socialist? One who is willing 
To give you his penny and pocket your 
shilling. 


It is difficult to imagine that the 
Countess of Warwick, who is a strong 
Socialist, is animated by an ambition to 
exchange her penny for the shilling of 
het grocer. Young Mr. Phelps-Stokes, 
of New York, may be equally exoner- 
ated from any such charge. And, as a 
matter of fact, the people who are most 
in need of shillings do not seem to flock 
to the Socialist party. Socialists are 
found among cigarmakers more than 
among teamsters, among typesetters 
more than among common laborers. The 
slums do not produce Socialists. They 
are produced mainly in the upper 
stratum of the working class and in the 
lower stratum of the capitalist class. So- 
cialism is not the voice of the debased 
element of society. It is the voice of an 
element which at least has leisure and 
intelligence enough to study and to 
adopt a rather intricate philosophy of 
politics and of economics. Socialism 
claims to be the philosophy of the work- 
ing class. And in a vital way it is. But 
it did not spring spontaneously from the 
working class, and it is nourished to-day 
not by the most exhausted victims of 
capitalism, but by men and women who 
are well enough off to have time, to 
think, or, at any rate, to think that they 
are thinking. 

It is well, therefore, to dismiss at the 
beginning the hypothesis that Socialism 
is merely the desire of the man who has 
a small coin to exchange for a large 
one. Few Socialists now living expect to 
see the co-operative commonwealth. 
Both because they are not the poorest 
people in society and because they ex- 
pect the co-operative commonwealth to 
be established after their deaths, it is 
only fair to acquit them of mercenary 
motives. 

The next hypothesis for the explana- 
tion of Socialism is that Socialists are 
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crazy. There might seem in many cases 
to be some ground for this conjecture, 
but, on second thought, it will be found 
to lead to a prospect more appalling than 
any other. 


IN EVERY CIVILIZED COUNTRY 


It is now only about seventy years 
since the word “socialism” made its 
first bow to the world in the columns of 
a newspaper published in England. It 
is only sixty years since Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels issued “The Commu- 
nist Manifesto,” which, without irrev- 
erence, may be called the Socialist Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and which concluded 
with the exhortation: “Workingmen of 
all countries, unite.” It is only forty 
years since Karl Marx wrote his funda- 
mental book, the classic book of modern 
Socialism, ‘‘Capital.” 

Yet to-day there is a Socialist party in 
every civilized country. In France there 
are two Socialists in the Cabinet, namely : 
M. Briand, the minister of worship, and 
M. Viviani, the minister of labor. In 
Germany the Socialist party has polled 
three million votes. In England many 
of the labor members of the House of 
Commons are avowed Socialists. In the 
United States the Socialist vote is ap- 
proaching the half-million mark. There 
are twelve Socialist aldermen in Mil- 
waukee. Altogether the Socialist voters 
of the world to-day, less than eight dec- 
ades after the first appearance of the 
word “socialism,” number more than 
seven million. If these seven million 
men are insane, the world is indeed in a 
sad case. 

Moreover, no reference is here made 
to the untold millions of voters who are 
in favor of such “socialistic” proposi- 
tions as municipal ownership of street- 
cars and compulsory insurance of work- 
ingmen. No reference is here made to 
persons like the Progressives in Eng- 
land, who are turning the English mu- 
nicipalities into‘owners and operators of 
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gas plants, electric lighting plants, 
greenhouses, cemeteries and milk wag- 
ons. No reference is here made to the 
countless citizens of all countries who 
give their approval to that gradual ex- 
tension of governmental activity to 
which Sir William Vernon-Harcourt 
was alluding when he made his famous 
remark to the effect that ‘We are all 
Socialists now.” The seven million So- 
cialists above mentioned are straight So- 
cialists. They vote, not for incidental 
experiments in public ownership, but for 
the whole co-operative commonwealth. 

What do they mean by the co-opera- 
tive commonwealth? This might seem 
to people outside the party to be a fairly 
important question, but it appears to be 
the least of the troubles of the Socialists 
themselves. The co-operative common- 
wealth, they admit, would necessarily 
imply a tremendous extension of the 
area of common ownership. But com- 
mon ownership is not the most striking 
feature of modern orthodox Socialism. 
Many people think it is, but they are 
committing the argumentative error 
which the logicians call barking up the 
wrong tree. The essential doctrine of 
modern orthodox Socialism is the con- 
trol of the powers of government by the 
working class, or, at any rate, the recog- 
nition of the working class as an impor- 
tant element in the control of those 
powers. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL OBJECT 


In Germany to-day the government 
owns the railrozeds. Are the Socialists 
elated? Not at all. In Chicago Dunne, 
the late mayor, attempted to secure mu- 
nicipally owned streets-cars. Did the 
Socialist party cast its votes for Mayor 
Dunne? By no means. And why? Be- 
cause the government of Germany and 
the government of Chicago. are to-day, 
according to the Socialists, business 
men’s governments, capitalist govern- 
ments, “bourgeois” governments. It is 
necessary that these governments should 
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be changed toward being workingmen’s 
governments, labor class governments, 
“proletarian” governments, before com- 
mon ownership will be of any great 
value to the community at large. 

In Socialist slang, the capitalist class 
is called the bourgeoisie and the work- 
ing class is called the proletariate. The 
fundamental object of the Socialist party 
is the overthrow of the power of the 
bourgeoisie and the establishment of the 
power of the proletariate. The inevi- 
table consequence, of course, will be that 
many industries, if not all, will be trans- 
ferred from private hands to the hands 
of the community. But that will be only 
a consequence. The indispensable pre- 
liminary is that a class-conscious prole- 
tariate shall vote itself into a control, 
complete or partial, of the powers of 
government. 


BUSINESS MAN VS. THE WORKINGMAN 


It will be seen that, compared with 
the Scientific Socialist, the Utopian So- 
cialist was a mild and harmless being. 
The Utopian socialist was more or less 
satisfied if he was allowed to retire in 
peace to Brook Farm or New Harmony, 
or some other communistic community 
in which he might live in common with 
his fellow-Utopians. The Scientific So- 
cialist refuses to retire. He stays in the 
world in order to capture it. He is not a 
monk. He is an evangelist. And his ob- 
ject is a Socialist planet. 

The avenue to the Socialist planet will 
be through class conflict. This is not a 
libel on modern Socialism. It is a defini- 
tion of it. According to the modern 
Socialist all human history since the in- 
troduction of private property has been 
a series of class struggles. All progress 
has been made through class struggles. 
And classes are formed on economic dif- 
ferences. As long as there are economic 
differences there must be classes and 
class struggles. This is Marx’s famous 
materialistic conception of history. 


Economic differences are the impor- 
tant differences. Changes in human so- 
ciety are caused by the conflicts engen- 
dered by these differences, and not by 
sentiment or by philanthropy. In the 
French Revolution and in similar revo- 
lutions in other countries the business 
class revolted against the feudal class 
and overthrew it. The business class 
was prompted by its self-interest. To- 
day the working class, prompted by its 
self-interest, is about to overthrow the 
business class. 

As long as economic differences re- 
main, these conflicts are inevitable. But 
when once the working class has ele- 
vated itself to power and has abolished 
economic differences, there will be no 
further possibility of the formation of 
classes. There will then be only one 
class—the working class. 

This, crudely, is the Marxian doctrine 
of the class struggle. 


NEITHER UNLETTERED NOR UNWASHED 


It might be supposed that a doctrine 
which claimed so much for the working 
class was the direct product of the fac- 
tory or of the forge. Yet the direct con- 
trary is the fact. Socialism, both Utopian 
and Scientific, came not from the fac- 
tory, but from the library; not from the 
forge, but from the study. The Socialist 
party is the most bookish political party 
that ever existed. 

The first great Socialist in England 
was Robert Owen. At the age of nine- 
teen Mr. Owen was manager of a cotton 
mill that employed five hundred hands. 
Later on he became one of the most suc- 
cessful manufacturers in all England. 
He was very rich. He read many books 
and wrote several. There was not much 
of the ignorant, discontented working- 
man about him. 

Following Owen, on toward the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, came the 
Christian Socialists. They were Utopi- 
ans of the most abandoned type, being 
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religious as well as visionary. They are 
consequently much despised by many of 
the violently economic Scientific Social- 
ists of the present day. Their most dis- 
tinguished leader was Charles Kingsley, 
clergyman, scholar, and author of ‘‘Al- 
ton Locke,” ‘‘Westward Ho” and “Hy- 
patia.” There was nothing unwashed 
about him. 

Since the dawn of Scientific Socialism 
in England the best-known English 
orthodox Socialist has been Henry May- 
ers Hyndman. Mr. Hyndman was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He began life as a correspondent for the 
Pall Mall Gazette. He may be a work- 
ingman, but he is certainly not a partic- 
ularly pathetic case. 

Over against the orthodox Socialists 
in England stand the Fabians. The 
main difference between the two groups 
seems to be that the Fabians permit 
themselves to look pleased when a mu- 
nicipality begins to own and operate an 
electric lighting plant, while the ortho- 
dox Socialists regard a municipal plant 
as a rather poor reason for any relaxa- 
tion of the countenance. The most fa- 
mous member of the Fabian group is 
that wild, rough workingman, Bernard 
Shaw, author of “How He Lied to Her 
Husband.” The next most famous mem- 
ber is Sidney Webb, a lawyer, a civil 
service official, educated at the City of 
London College, and afterward a mem- 
ber of the Senate of the University of 
London. 

The only other English Socialist who 
has any reputation outside of England is 
Keir Hardie, who is a pretty unorthodox 
Socialist, but who is a bona fide work- 
ingman in the ordinary sense of the 
word. It can not be said, however, that 
he has added anything to the doctrines 
of Socialism, and our present discussion 
is concerned with the leadérs of Socialist 
thought. We are looking at the men who 
have made Socialism what it is. 

When we cross the channel from Eng- 
land to France, we still remain in the 
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atmosphere of books. We also remain in 
a middle-class environment. 

The three most distinguished names in 
French Socialism before the dominance 
of Marx were Fourier, Saint-Simon and 
Blanc. 

Fourier was the son of a merchant. 
He spent his whole life in mercantile 
pursuits, writing incidentally but volu- 
minously. 

Saint-Simon was a noble by birth, a 
colonel in the French army, and at ohe 
time extremely wealthy. His complete 
works fill nineteen volumes. 

Louis Blanc was first a clerk, then a 
private tutor, then a journalist. 

Since the Utopians were displaced by 
the Scientific Socialists in France, the 
best-known leader of the French Social- 
ist movement has been Jean Jaurés. M. 
Jaurés taught philosophy at Albi and at 
Toulouse, and is one of the three or four 
most finished orators in French public 
life. 

If the opponent of Socialism is look- 
ing for unlettered and uncouth prole- 
tarian monsters among the great men of 
Socialism, or if the partizan of Socialism 
is looking for bona fide factory hands, 
impressed with the wrongs of their class 
and eager to fight its battles, the search 
in both cases will end in the same disap- 
pointment. 


MARX AND LASSALLE 


Karl Marx himself is no exception. 
He was the greatest of German Social- 
ists, and the greatest of all Socialists. 
He was of Jewish birth. He was edu- 
cated at the Universities of Bonn and 
of Berlin. Early in life he became an 
editor. After he left the continent for 
England he spent studious and indus- 
trious years in the British Museum. He 
was a man of noble character, enduring 
extreme poverty for the sake of his eco- 
nomic and literary work. His devotion 
to his wife was one of his most touching 
qualities. When he lost her, one of his 
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friends truly remarked: “Well, then, 
Marx himself is dead, too.’’ Karl Marx 
was a middle-class scholar of immense 
attainments. His Socialism was the re- 
sult not of ignorant resentment, but of 
long-continued application to his studies. 

The man who shares with Marx the 
honor of starting the German Social 
Democratic party on its spectacular ca- 
reer was Ferdinand Lassalle. This bru- 
talized workingman was the son of a 
rich Jewish silk merchant. He was des- 
tined to commerce, but he eluded destiny 
and became a fascinating combination 
of scholar and knight errant. Going to 
the University of Berlin, he devoted 
himself to philosophy, philology and 
archeology, pursuits which may be 
safely recommended to the proletariate. 
He interrupted his studies, however, in 
order to devote himself to the rescue of 
the Countess von Hatzfeldt, who was be- 
ing badly treated by her husband. After 
eight years of effort the countess se- 
cured a legal separation. Lassalle then 
returned to his studies and wrote a book 
called ‘“‘Das System der erworbenen 
Rechte,” which Savigny said was the 
greatest legal work written since the six- 
teenth century. This expropriated out- 
cast also wrote another book called “The 
Philosophy of Heraclitus the Obscure.” 
Finally, however, he threw his whole en- 
ergy into wonderful ‘feats of Socialistic 
agitation among the workingmen of 
Germany. His-end was as romantic as 
his life. He perished in a most feudal 
and unproletarian way in a duel. 

No attempt is here made to deny the 
fact that the Socialist party is a working 
class party. It undoubtedly is. The vast 
bulk of its membership is drawn from 
the working class. Especially is this 
true if the Socialist definition of the 
word “proletarian” be adopted. 


WHAT IS A “‘PROLETARIAN” ? 


A “proletarian” is a person who de- 
rives his income from the labor of his 


hands or of his brain, and not from the 
ownership of capital; who lives on a 
wage or a salary, and not on rent, inter- 
est or profits. This rule might create 
some doubts in the case of a man who 
derived five hundred dollars a year from 
being a carpenter and five hundred dol- 
lars from being the owner of a rented 
house and lot. Such a man might have 
to be analyzed by a social assayer before 
he could be sure in which direction he 
ought to become class-conscious. Ac- 
cording to the Socialists, however, the 
dubious cases are rare, and are becom- 
ing rarer. Taking men by and large, 
they either depend upon their capital or 
else upon their labor. Those that de- 
pend upon their labor are proletarians. 
In this sense, of course, the Socialist 
party is overwhelmingly a party of pro- 
letarians, despite such exceptional in- 
stances as the Countess of Warwick and 
young Mr. Phelps-Stokes of New York. 
But the point here made is no attack 
upon the unblemished proletarian char- 
acter of the Socialist party as a whole. 
All that is here said is that the founda- 
tions of Socialism were laid by men 
whom the non-Socialist is in the habit of 
regarding as members of the middle 
class. These middle class men laid the 
foundations and asked the working class 
to stand on them. Socialism has been no 
spontaneous outburst of working class 
ideals. In that respect it differs from 
trade unionism. Trade unionism came 
from the workers themselves, and it is 
officered and operated by them. Social- 
ism has always included a considerable 
proportion of middle-class people, and 
its great men have arisen from a dis- 
tinctly middle class environment. 


SOME AMIABLE INCONSISTENCIES 


In the executive committee of the So- 
cialist party of America there are seven 
members. One used to be a coal miner 
and is now a speaker and lecturer and 
writer, one is a lawyer, one is a pub- 
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lisher, one is a country merchant, one is 
a cigarmaker, one is an assistant editor, 
and one is an editor, writer and scholar. 

Victor Berger, of Milwaukee, the most 
successful Socialist politician in Amer- 
ica, is a thorough scholar, a profoundly 
cultivated man, once a school teacher, 
now an editor. 

Mr. A. M. Simons, one of the seven 
members of the executive committee of 
the Socialist party of America, is the 
editor of the /nuternational Socialist Re- 
view. He was a student at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. He there became a 
specialist in economics. He is undoubt- 
edly a proletarian, because he derives 
his income from the labor of his brain. 
But he has an admirable brain. He 
could have made a much larger income 
by working for the capitalist papers. 
Why didn’t he do it? Why did he de- 
vote himself to the service of the Social- 
ist party? Can it be that Mr. Simons is 
actuated by sentimental motives? Can it 
be that he is a lover of his fellow men, 
that he is a philanthropist? It is a 
thought to shudder at. Yet one can see 
no mercenary reason why Mr. Simons 
should edit Socialist magazines and 
make Socialist speeches. The fact is that 
Socialists of the Simons type are the 
most deeply-dyed hypocrites in the 
world. To hear them talk, you would 
think that there was nothing in the 
world but a selfish antagonism between 
classes. They know, of course, and they 
would cheerfully admit, that there is a 
great deal more than that in every age 
of the world’s history. But their surface 
talk is all of economic differences, and of 
class antagonism, and of inevitable con- 
flicts, and of the necessity of a self-as- 
serted self-interest on the part of the 
working class. They also talk about the 
absolute inevitability of the co-operative 
commonwealth. And yet they forsake 
their personal interests, and toil and 
pinch and go without sleep and work 
themselves to the bone in order to stick 
a spur into the sides of the inevitable, 
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and in order to assert the self-interest of 
the men and women and children who 
are working in the factories of the 
world! 

Well, if it were not for these amiable 
inconsistencies the world would be a sad 
place. 

There is also the case of Otto Mc- 
Feely. Mr. McFeely had a good, safe 
job on the Chicago Evening Post. Then 
came the Chicago Daily Socialist, an ex- 
periment, a precarious experiment. It 
was the height of romanticism for Mr. 
McFeely to leave the Post and take 
the managing editorship of the Socialist. 
No one thought that the Socialist would 
last a year. Yet McFeely took the 
chance. He couldn’t afford it. But the 
working class, including Mr. McFeely, 
must make an assertion of its self-inter- 
est against the capitalist class. There 
you have a designing demagogue! Mr. 
McFeely is a dangerous character. And, 
really, he is. When any idea can claim 
such loyalty from so many people, it is 
likely to make some stir before it is ex- 
tirpated. 

But it is time to turn from the pro- 
spective triumph of the proletariate to 
the ideas which the proletariate will ad- 
vocate when it once has the power to 
do so. 

WHAT WILL HE DO? 

To begin with, nobody need fear that 
he will have to eat his dinner at the same 
table with all the other people in his 
ward. So far as the modern Socialist 
party is concerned, the individual family 
may continue to enjoy the possession and 
the use of its own private individual 
dining table to the end of time. Modern 
Socialism is not Utopian Communism. 
Modern Socialism proposes that we shall 
produce in common. It does not propose 
that we shall consume in common. 

Some Socialists there are, of course, 
who seem to be animated by an over- 
powering desire to serve cosmic meals in 
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a bihemispheric dining-room at chrono- 
metric intervals to a harmonious human 
family. But we can not find space for all 
the vagaries of all the persons who have 
ever chosen to call themselves Socialists, 
any*more than a man who was writing 
an article about Christianity in a Thib- 
etan magazine could find space for all 
the vagaries of all the persons who have 
ever called themselves Christians. We 
shall confine ourselves to the Socialist 
party as a party. And that will be about 
enough. 

The Socialist party, then, has no de- 
signs upon the family dining-room, or 
upon the family piano. The co-opera- 
tive commonwealth would no more in- 
terfere with the way in which its mem- 
bers might choose to dissipate their in- 
comes than the postoffice department 
now interferes with the methods em- 
ployed for that same purpose by its 
clerks. At present the postoffice clerk 
saves up his income for about three 
weeks, buys some furniture, marries a 
nice girl, rents a flat, moves into that 
flat, and shuts the door on the rest of the 
world. So far as the Socialist party is 
concerned, the clerk who is employed in 
the oil department of the co-operative 
commonwealth may adopt the same pol- 
icy without let or hindrance. 

It can not be too clearly understood 
that the Socialist party says absolutely 
nothing about the way in which a man 
shall consume the product of his toil. He 
may throw it into the sea. He may spend 
it on the ladies of the theater. He may 
devote it to a private kitchen, a private 
wife and a set of private children, just 
exactly as at present. 


MARRIAGE AND FEMALE SUFFRAGE 


The next topic is marriage. Here, 
again, so far as the modern Socialist 
party is concerned, a man may do what 
he pleases. Except that the Socialist 
party demands female suffrage and the 
economic equality of men and women 
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(whatever that may mean), it says no 
more about marriage than the Repub- 
lican party or the Democratic party. A 
man’s domestic troubles may still be his 
own in the co-operative commonwealth. 
Socialism does not propose to tear the 
wife from the bosom of her husband or 
the child from the breast of its mother. 
It has nothing to say on such points. 

One may suspect, of course, that if 
every woman had a full opportunity to 
earn her living there would be more 
women who would depart from the 
hearthstones of brutal and inconsiderate 
husbands. But the defenders of matri- 
mony surely do not claim that women 
ought to be bound to their husbands by 
a need of bread and butter. Such a claim 
would be a denial of all that is sacred in 
matrimony. In the co-operative com- 
monwealth, just as in the present cap- 
italistic world, a man and a woman may 
live together and rear their children in 
common just as long as they please. 

As with marriage, so with religion. 
According to all Socialist platforms, re- 
ligion is a private matter. The present 
antagonism between Socialism and the 
Church, an antagonism which is as stu- 
pid as it is obvious, would require a 
whole separate article for its elucidation. 
But in spite of this antagonism the So- 
cialist party distinctly says in all its pub- 
lic utterances that it is a purely secular 
movement, a purely political and eco- 
nomic movement, and that it has abso- 
lutely nothing to say about a man’s re- 
ligious convictions. 

In the matter of education a similar 
principle must be announced. There can 
be little doubt that the Socialist party 
would demand an extension of the pres- 
ent period of compulsory education. But 
it has no intention of taking new-born 
babes away from their parents and suck- 
ling them in centrally located baby fac- 
tories. Here, as elsewhere, the Socialist 
party must not be loaded with the bur- 
den of all the mental efforts of all its 
irresponsible members. 
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SPEND BUT NOT EARN AS YOU PLEASE 


In education, in religion, in marriage, 
in the distribution of private incomes, 
the Socialist party advocates no notice- 
able deviations from present policies. 
The Socialist party is concerned only 
with politics and with economics; with 
the democratic phases of politics and 
with the productive phases of economics. 
In concerning itself with the productive 
phases of economics it confesses that it is 
interested in the way in which people 
shall earn their incomes. It also con- 
tesses that it is not interested in the way 
in which people shall spend their in- 
comes. You may spend your income as 
you please, but in earning your income, 
in doing your daily work, you will be an 
object of concern to the co-operative 
commonwealth. 

It has already been remarked that the 
triumph of the proletariate and the es- 
tablishment of the co-operative common- 
wealth would be followed by an exten- 
sion of the area of common ownership. 
The question is: How wide would that 
extension be? 


SOCIALISM AND THE FARMER 


To begin with, would common owner- 
ship be extended to the farms? Would 
all the farms in America be owned by 
the community? This question puzzles 
the Socialists themselves. They give no 
definite answer to it. Karl Marx expect- 
ed that all the small farms would be 
gathered into large farms, just as all the 
small factories would be gathered into 
trusts. But agriculture has not proved 
so amenable as has industry to the pre- 
dictions of the Socialist philosophers. 
While consolidation has proceeded with 
an accelerated pace in the domain of the 
great industries, it has remained sadly 
true that the farms of the world have 
continued to be owned in small, individ- 
ual, separated parcels. 

This being the case, it does not seem 
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likely that any attempt could be made to 
transfer farm lands to the control of the 
community. Friedrich Engels, Karl 
Marx’s bosom friend, said long ago that 
“if the public powers came into our 
hands we should not think of expropri- 
ating the little peasant.’’ And, only the 
other day, Victor Berger, of Milwaukee, 
proposed an alliance between the prole- 
tarian and the farmer on the basis of the 
idea that the common ownership of tbe 
trusts would be equally advantageous to 
the farmer owning his own farm and to 
the socialized workingman employed by 
the socialized state. 
THE FATE OF THE TRUSTS 

This brings us to the one thing that 
the Socialist party would undoubtedly 
do. And that one thing is, of course, 
quite large enough to satisfy the ambi- 
tion of any one party. If the Socialist 
party should gain control of the United 
States at the next election, it would un- 
doubtedly proceed to transfer all the 
great industries from the ownership of 
private individuals to the ownership of 
the community. This program would 
include particularly the industries in 
which the process of consolidation has 
gone to the furthest extreme, as well as 
any other industries for which Congress 
could find time. 

There would be no doubt about the 
fate of Standard Oil or of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, or of the 
National Biscuit Company, or of any 
other so-called trust. The consolidated 
or trustified industries would be the first 
to lose their heads. Other industries 
would follow in the order of their degree 
of trustification. Any industry that 
wishes to elude Socialism would do well 
to keep away from the hands of trust- 
forming promoters. The order of prece- 
dence on the way to the executioner’s 
block is, first, the trust ; second, the ordi- 
nary big business; and, third, the small 
business, 
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Sidney Webb says: “No reasonable 
Socialist thinks it possible for the state 
immediately to take over the grocers’ 
shops.” Of course, Sidney Webb is a 
Fabian Socialist, and not quite so fierce 
as a real orthodox Marxian. Yet his 
statement represents the case pretty ex- 
actly. As Vandervelde, the Belgian So- 
cialist, says: ‘History proceeds from 
personal property to capitalist property, 
and from capitalist property to collective 
property.” The grocer’s shop, like the 
farm, is still personal property. Social- 
ism is not essentially interested in it. 
The big industry, however, and, in an 
even greater degree, the trust, has 
ceased to be private property, and has 
become capitalist property. That is, it 
has ceased to represent an individual, 
personal, private enterprise, and has 
come to represent an intricate, stock- 
jobbing, widely-owned, closely-con- 
trolled industrial monopoly, or semi- 
monopoly. With such industries Social- 
ism is closely concerned. It proposes to 
take them over, either by confiscation or 
by purchase. 

Shall the big industries of the world 
be confiscated to the community, or shall 
they be purchased? That might seem to 
be an interesting question, but the So- 
cialists have reached no decision about it. 
Karl Marx often expressed the opinion 
that the cheapest way would be to pur- 
chase them. Much will depend upon the 
attitude of the capitalists themselves. If 
they resist to the point of annoyance, 
they may expect severe measures. 

What, then, is the conclusion of the 
whole matter? Why, this: Socialism is 


an assertion to the effect that the work- 
ing class will gain a more or less com- 
plete control of society, and will insti- 
tute a program of common ownership 
which will begin with the trusts and the 
great industries, and which will proceed 
toward other industries to a more or less 
indefinite extent. The essential fact will 
be the emergence of the working class. 
The consequent fact will be the exten- 
sion of common ownership. And the 
ideal in view will be the co-operative 
commonwealth of the world. 

This article has taken little notice of 
the objections to Socialism. It has had 
nothing to say about the real weaknesses 
of the Socialist party. Such objections 
and such weaknesses would be easy to 
enumerate. But the enthusiasms and the 
ambitions of Socialism are broad enough 
to fill the scope of a single essay. The 
Socialist party is the one great interna- 
tional fact of the present day. It claims 
the devotion of seven million adherents. 
It is the first political party to base itself 
on a study of the alleged science of so- 
ciety and to shape its platform in con- 
formity with the economic forces which 
are supposed to be driving the world, 
even against its will, toward a certain in- 
evitable goal. It has in its veins the life- 
blood of noble, self-sacrificing men and 
women. Its frailties, its foibles and even 
its vices could be expanded and exposed. 
But it represents an enormous, cumula- 
tive force of human enthusiasm and hu- 
man love. That is enough for once. 
The co-operative commonwealth of the 
world! It is a splendid caprice of som- 
nambulism, if it is nothing more! 





“UNKNOWN U. S. SOLDIER” 


“Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori’’ 
By S. H. KEMPER 


The hot sky would split with the uproar 
That day when they fought ; 

This rest in the stillness and shadow 
Gives time for long thought: 

He must think of one strange revelation, 
One thrilling surprise— 

It is better to think with cool darkness 
Laid over your eyes. 


Time enough for deep thought while the branches 
With Winter are dumb ; 

When the great sun swings far to the Northward 
And Summer has come: 

He lies hushed with the wonderful knowledge 
He holds in his breast 

And the bright flag droops always above him 
To honor his rest. 


Rough and reckless and headstrong and violent, 
Tingling with life, 

Charmed once by the call of the drums 
And the sound of the fife— 

That day when they waited and waited 
And knew they must die, 

Where was comfort for him, where was help 
Beneath the hot sky ? 


All the life beating strong in his body 
Revolted, out-cried 

Against dying ; no courage or passion 
But only his pride 

Sent him on with the others, despairing 
And hating it all, 

And faint with sick horror at seeing them 
Stumble and fall. 


Far out on the crest of the battle, 
Up, up toward the death— 

“To die for one’s country is sweet !’"—he remembered, 
And then, out of breath, 

Met the shock and the pain and the terror 

‘ Unflinching and knew 

In one instant’s unbearable brightness 

It was true! It was true! 





“LOGIC BE BLESSED!” CRIED CARTWRIGHT. 





“LOVERS WERE NEVER LOGICAL!” 


CARTWRIGHT AND THE SHADE 
By P. A. PRICE anp J. T. McINTYRE 


T was one of those beautiful, star- 

hung nights when the moon’s subtle 
influence seems to work in the blood, and 
young Cartwright could resist no longer. 
So he asked Florence to marry him. But 
she shook her head and spoke of her 
career. 

“I’m glad you love me, Bob,” she 
said, “but I’m not sure that I do more 
than care for you. I may some day, but 
not now.” 

“Your career,” said Cartwright, re- 
sentfully, “was bound to get in my way. 
I always knew it would. The higher ed- 
ucation, for women, Flo, is a fraud— 
men can stand knowledge; but it causes 
women to make critical analyses of their 
feelings, dissect them, take temperatures 


and intensities, and all that rot, and then 
end by suspecting everything of not be- 
ing up to the mark.” 

“But we must be logical,” said Flor- 
ence, with much of the manner habitual 
to her when teaching her class at the 
Girls’ High School. 

“Logic be blessed!” cried the exas- 
perated Cartwright. “Lovers were never 
logical.” 

“And see how many mistakes are 
made in consequence. No, Bob, I can 
never be quite sure about this until I re- 
ceive some inner prompting.” 

“Then my proposal must first get the 
sanction, as it were, of your subcon- 
scious self?” 

Florence had always been interested 
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in psychology, which had been included 
in her course of pedagogy ; so she smiled 
and answered: 

“That is it, exactly. You know, the 
subconscious mind watches closely after 
the welfare of its possessor. And I think 
it would be an ideal judge,” this very 
seriously. 

But Cartwright scoffed openly. 

“Why,” demanded he, “what does a 
confounded old subliminal consciousness 
know of love? Imagine it, seated on the 
medulla oblongata, picking the petals 
from a psychological impulse, and say- 
ing: ‘I love him, I love him not!’ Why, 
it’s silly!” 

Florence was amused; but she held to 
her point, and he left, disconsolately. 

“Just think,” he growled, “a girl with 
eyes like hers, fussing with such stuff. 
Why, it’s unnatural!” 

Cartwright was employed by a big 
telephone concern, was a practical fellow 
and a brilliant engineer. Next morning, 
while working on some composite cir- 
cuits between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, the manager came in. 

“Cartwright,” said this personage, ‘I 
want you to go east—start to-night. 
They are working out an idea on tandem 
trunks which I think we could use to 
advantage between ’Frisco and San 
Rafael. So get your traps together and 
secure a ticket for Philadelphia.” 

He snatched the time to see Florence, 
however, before he left. Watch in hand, 
and with a hansom at the door, he plead- 
ed with her to reconsider. 

“T have my work to do,” she said. 
“You know that I have always felt con- 
vinced that I was called. And it would 
be like shirking a duty if I failed. And 
then again,” smiling seriously, ‘the in- 
ner self has not spoken, Bob.” 

So Cartwright snapped his watch case 
shut and turned to seek the hansom. 
But she ran after him into the hall. 

“You mustn’t take it like that, Bob,” 
she said. “It’s not kind. And I wanted 
to ask a great favor.” 
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“T’ll do anything in the world for 
you,” he said.: 

“When you get to Philadelphia I want 
you to look up my Cousin Tom.” She 
hesitated a little, but then went on: 
“I’m afraid you'll not find him very 
nice; but then he’s kind and generous. 
It was he, you know, who provided the 
money for my education.” 

“T never heard you speak of him be- 
fore,” said Cartwright. 

“You see,” returned Florence, “he’s 
not very real to me. I never saw him. 
He ran away as a boy; became a jockey 
or something of that sort. And after- 
ward,” hesitating once more, “I’m 
afraid he gambled and was rather wild. 
But I’m sure he has a kind heart, for he 
always remembered that I was alone in 
the world.” 

She gave Bob a name and address. 

“T haven’t heard from him in a long 
time,” she said. ‘And I want you to tell 
him how I’m progressing; for I’m sure 
it will please and interest him.” 

So Cartwright set out for the east, 
carrying his dejection with him. The 
car noises gave him little sleep at night, 
for Cartwright was not a good traveler ; 
so when he reached Philadelphia one 
afternoon, he immediately hunted up a 
hotel near the station and went to bed. 

It was toward two in the morning 
when he awoke. He had left the win- 
dows open and the curtains were down, 
admitting a wide bar of light from a 
street lamp. He sat up to look at his 
watch, and then received a small shock 
of surprise. 

A sort of fog-mass sat in a chair at 
the open window; a pair of rather indis- 
tinct feet were elevated upon the sill, 
and a vague sort of cigar was being 
puffed with great calmness. 

“A ghost,” said Cartwright, positive- 
ly. The head of the shade turned; it re- 
moved the cigar from its mouth and 
smiled affably. 

“Hello!” it said. “Awake?” 

Cartwright got up and put his feet 
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YOUR DOPE IS SOME WRONG,” SAID THE SHADE. “DID YOU EVER HEAR 
THAT EVERY PERSON HAD TWO MINDS?” 


into his slippers. Then he sat regarding the come-back, sure enough.” He. sat 
the apparition with considerable interest. smiling at Cartwright for a moment; 
“You're a live one,” spoke the shade, then he continued: “I’m sorry I can’t 


in admiration of his composure. offer you a torch,” with a little wave of 
“I’m sorry I can’t return the compli- the vague cigar. “You see, you couldn’t 
ment,” answered Cartwright. burn one of these very well. But light 
The ghost laughed. one of your own, won’t you? This room 


“Fine!” said he. “You're there with is my old hang-out, and when any one 
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is put in here I feel as though I were 
neglecting my duties as a host if they 
don’t keep busy.” 

Cartwright lit a cigarette. Somehow, 
as he regarded the uncertain outlines of 
the foggy form in the chair, he seemed 
to get a general impression of rakish- 
ness. It was as though the shade were 
the wraith of a sporting character which 
still moved in its earthly atmosphere. 

“T’m glad you didn’t throw a fit when 
you spotted me,” said the apparition, 
gratefully. “It sort of disturbs me when 
they do that. The last fellow that used 
this room just whooped until he had the 
whole place in an uproar. You see, he 
wasn’t jerry like you. You seem to know 
that I couldn’t hurt you, even if I want- 
ed to.” 

“Of course not,” said Cartwright. 
“You are only an embodied thought.” 

“Your dope is some wrong,” said the 
shade. “But not much. Did you ever 
hear that every person had two minds— 
an inside and an outside one?” 

This was Florence’s idea of the sub- 
jective and objective self, as the college 
psychologists had taught her; so Cart- 
wright nodded his head. 

“The inside mind,” continued the 
ghost, “is what shows me to you now. I 
don’t have to, but I get a hankering to 
see the old place, and that’s what does it. 
But the power don’t last long. It goes to 
pieces like everything else. I’m not as 
husky a spook as I was a year ago— 
nothing like it.” 

“You don’t look very old, as far I can 
see,” observed Cartwright. “You must 
have passed out when quite young.” 

“It was two years ago. I was thirty- 
five.” 

“An accident?” 

“Something like that. I had a book at 
the track; a guy welshes a bet on me, 
and I roast him. He got wild, and dug 
for his gem. I made a swing and missed. 
It was taps for me, for he landed me the 
first time.” 

Cartwright shuddered. 
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“Too bad,” said he. 

“So it was,” agreed the shade, soberly, 
“for I had lots of things to do. But 
more than anything else I had to see 
little Flo started right.” 

“Ah,” said Cartwright, “a relative?” 

“A cousin—quite a kid. And she was 
left all alone. Of course, I had done 
some things for her, but not much. I 
had it all fixed so that when I made a 
big stake I’d go out to ’Frisco and see 
her.” 

“Pardon me,” said Cartwright. 

He arose and went to his coat, which 
hung across a chair-back; then he took 
out his pocketbook and looked at a card. 

“You’re Tom Davis,” said he to the 
shade. 

The latter looked astonished. 

“You've got it right,” it returned. 
“But how comes it so?” 

“Florence asked me to hunt you up. I 
just got in from ’Frisco this afternoon.” 

The shade arose and gave him a 
chilly, unsubstantial hand. 

“T’m glad to know you,” it said. “Are 
you related to Florence?” 

“No, but I want to be.” 

“T see.” The shade sat down once 
more and crossed its legs. ‘““What does 
Flo say about it?” 

“She'd say yes, but she’s got some odd 
notions about waiting for some sort of 
inner promptings.” A thought struck 
Cartwright, and he leaned toward his 
shadowy acquaintance, eagerly. “I say, 
couldn’t you help me out in this?” 

“T’d like to, for I think your style is 
good,” spoke the shade. “But what can 
a guy like me do?” 

“Don’t you ever come into contact 
with the second selves of living per- 
sons ?” 

“Often; but it’s no use trying to sug- 
gest anything to them that way. The in- 
side mind takes it in, but can’t hand it on 
to the outside one. As a rule the two 
minds are not friendly enough. I used 
to get results at New Orleans and other 
tracks, beat the wire back to town and 
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“SHE’S IN HER ROOM, IN A ROCKING-CHAIR AND A KIMONO 
AND SHE’S READING A BUNCH OF LETTERS” 


tip off an old pal of mine to play the pool 
rooms.” 

“Didn’t it work?” 

“Not even a little. He’d feel a hunch 
coming, but could never get anything 
real except funny notions. I had to cut 
it out or I’d have had him batty.” 

Cartwright considered this phase for 
a while and then said, with conviction: 

“The case of Florence is a very dif- 
ferent one. She is of a finer and higher 
type; and then she has studied these 
things.” 

The shade of Tom Davis seemed im- 
pressed. 

“Maybe you’re right,” it said. “I al- 
ways knew that Flo was a real one. I'll 
try it, anyway. Where does she live? 
I’ve forgotten.” 

Cartwright told him. Instantly the 
shade vanished; and then returned al- 
most as quickly. 

“What, so soon!” cried Cartwright. 

“Sure. It don’t take me long to do 
these little things. I’m a thought, you 
know; a person can think himself in 
’Frisco like a flash. But I didn’t see Flo; 
she’s out with her aunt to a play.” 


“What, at this time in the morn- 
ing?” exclaimed Cartwright. “It’s two 
o’clock.” 

“Not in ’Frisco, it ain’t,” returned the 
spook composedly. “Get wise, get wise.” 

They talked for some time about vari- 
ous matters which interested Cartwright 
greatly; and then the shade suggested 
that he make another trip to the 
coast. His return was immediate once 
more. 

“She’s home. She’s in her room, in a 
rocking chair and a kimono. And she’s 
reading a bunch of letters.” 

“What kind of letters?’ demanded 
Cartwright, jealously. 

“You don’t suppose I’d read Cousin 
Flo’s letters, do you?” said the shade in 
ahurt tone. “But they were on blue pa- 
per with a purple monogram.” 

“They’re mine,” said Cartwright ex- 
ultantly. ‘The ones I wrote her the last 
time I was away.” 

“Well, that looks good. But, get 
busy; what do you want me to say to 
her?” 

“If you can get into communication 
with her subconscious self just now,” 


















IT WAS ALMOST AN HOUR BEFORE THE SHADE OF TOM DAVIS 
RETURNED. BUT IT WORE A SMILE 


reasoned Cartwright, ‘it will do a lot of 
good. She’s thinking of me—lI’ll bet 
she misses me—and a suggestion of the 
right nature will carry weight.” 

“Right,” spoke the shade with admi- 
ration. “You dope these things out to 
a fraction. But it’s me to get on the 
job. I'll see you later.” 


He vanished; Cartwright lit another 
cigarette and began pacing the room. 
It was almost an hour before the shade 
of Tom Davis returned. But it wore a 
smile. 

“Fine!” it said. “But I had to put up 
a hot line of talk. Florence is still read- 
ing the letters, and, of course, she 
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couldn’t see me—that is, her outside self 
couldn’t. But her subconscious mind 
spots me in a minute. 

‘““ ‘What's doing?’ it says to me. ‘What 
are you hanging around here for?’ 

“Of course, it don’t grapple with the 
languages in just that way ; but that’s the 
size of it. 

“I’m from a guy named Cartwright,’ 
says I. ‘He’s a telephone fellow. He 
wants to marry Flo; and let me tell you 
he’s an ace.’ 

‘““*Push along,’ says the mind. ‘Don’t 
hand me anything like that. Here she 
is; why don’t he come and ask her him- 
self ?” 

‘But he has,’ says I. 

“*Then why can’t he take his beat- 
ing?’ says the mind. ‘Why ain’t he a 
sport? If she’s flagged him, why don’t 
he stay flagged ?” 

‘But you’ve got a wrong hunch,’ says 
I. ‘She didn’t flag him.’ 

“At this the mind looks kind of puz- 
zled. 

“ ‘Tell me about it,’ it says. 

“ ‘Girls,’ says I, ‘are strong on the 
puzzle thing. They enjoy keeping a 
man guessing about the finish. They 
don’t like to fall to him until they’ve got 
him breathless. She told him that she 
couldn’t see him clearly—until she heard 
from you.’ 

“The mind looked pleased. 

‘Say,’ it tells me, ‘she does think a 
lot of my advice. I’ve noticed that right 
along. Most people don’t care a boot 
about their inner selves. But with her 
it’s different. It’s a pleasure to belong 
to a girl like that.’ 

“ ‘Right,’ says I. ‘I’m her cousin and 
I ought to know. Now, she should 
marry this Cartwright—she wants him, 
for he’s a real one, and is there with the 
bells on. He can’t get a direct wire, so 
you’re a sort of transfer.’ 

“ *You’re sure she likes him, are you?” 
says the mind. 

“‘ “He’s her one best bet,’ I comes back. 
‘And she’s right. To him she’s the only 
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queen in the deck; if she marries him 
it’s silks for hers and happy days. And 
look at her now,’ says I, ‘look at her kiss- 
ing his picture.’ ”’ 

Cartwright leaped up. 

“Oh, I say!” he cried. “It’s a con- 
founded shame to spy on a girl this 
way.” He hesitated a moment, then con- 
tinued eagerly. ‘‘And was she really 
kissing them ?” 

“She was,” answered the shade, ‘“‘and 
that’s what did the business. Her sub- 
conscious mind is busy establishing an 
impression for you just about this min- 
ute. I’ll go out and look matters over 
in a little while.” 

“Don’t wait,” implored Cartwright. 
“Go now.” 

“Anything to be agreeable,” answered 
the spook. And with this it vanished. 
But in a moment it had returned, indis- 
tinct, vague and badly scattered. 

“I’m afraid I’m done,” it said in a 
whispering sort of a way. “I’ll not be 
able to hold together after that.” 

“What’s happened?’ cried Cart- 
wright anxiously, as he gazed perplexed 
at the rents in the foggy shape. 

“Tt’s the wireless,” the ghost informed 
him, in a still weaker voice. “It’s play- 
ing the mischief with us spooks: Friend 
of mine got hit with a ‘G’ the other day; 
it was an ‘H’ that got me.” 

“But how in the world could you be 
hit by an ‘H’?” demanded Cartwright. 

“It’s easy enough,’ answered the 
shade, who seemed to be growing more 
and more unsubstantial with each min- 
ute. ‘They use the regular Morse code. 
‘H’ is four dots, one after the other. I got 
mixed up, near Sandy Hook, for I went 
that way, with a message from a ship. I 
side-stepped an ‘L,’ which is a long, slow 
one; but the ‘H’ got me right. It’s lucky 
it wasn’t a ‘P’; there’s five dots in that.” 

“Don’t you feel well?” asked Cart- 
wright sympathetically. 

“T’ll only last another minute,” said 
the spook. ‘And I’m sorry, for I’d like 


to have seen this thing out for you. But, 
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say, take it from me. Send her a wire— 
ask her again. It’s sure to be all right. 
So long, and good luck!” 

And with that the shade faded en- 
tirely away, this time for good. 

“Struck by an ‘H’,” murmured Cart- 
wright, as he climbed into bed. “Heav- 
ens, what a fate.” 

Next morning lL: was very doubtful 
about it all; nevertheless he sent a tele- 
gram as advised. It read: 


“Once again—will you marry me? 
“Bos.” 


When the answer came it read: 


“T will—and hurry back. Cousin Tom 
arrived the day you left. I’m delighted 
with him. FLORENCE.” 


Cartwright pondered deeply. 

“Tt wasn’t a spook, after all,” said he. 
“Tt couldn’t have been—it was a dream. 
But,” shaking his head stubbornly, “that 
Cousin Tom of hers had something to do 
with this thing, somehow. I’m sure 
of it.” 
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THUS ENDETH THE FIRST LESSON 
By RUTH HUNTOON 


I slipped my ring upon My Lady’s finger, 
And she lifted up her lips for me to kiss. 
All time, I thought, would not be long to linger 
With such a witch. Quite confident of bliss, 
I offered lavish vows of Love’s endurance— 
For I had doubted winning one so fair. 
But from her hand my gem flashed reassurance. 
I had been wildly glad . 
To put it there. 


My dainty minx was not content to settle. 
A dozen eager swains were in my way. 
The lively chase first put me on my mettle— 
Then staled a bit. I tired of the play. 
Another hand consoled my gloom, extensive. 
I found blue eyes an antidote for black. 
Sweethearts were plentiful—my gem expensive— 
And I was mildly glad 
To get it back. 
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THE SPIRIT OF BROTHERHOOD 


By WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


HERE should be no such thing as 

a labor question; that there is such 
a question is a reflection upon mankind. 
As far as history carries us back into the 
past, however, there has been a labor 
question and it has too often seemed to 
vary.in its gravity in proportion to the 
advancement of the country. I say 
“seemed” because, as a matter of fact, 
the industrial controversies among the 
advanced nations are due to the growing 
strength and independence of the wage- 
earners rather than to any retrograde 
movement. While in the United States 
the condition of the laboring man is not 
what it ought to be when compared with 
the importance of the position which he 
occupies, while he suffers from evils 
which should be corrected and is deserv- 
ing of more consideration than he re- 
ceives at the hands of the government, 
still it is only fair to say that, generally 
speaking, he is more intelligent, more 
influential and better supplied with the 
necessaries and comforts of life than he 
has ever been before. 


AMERICA’S REWARDS TO LABOR 


Compared with the laborer of other 
countries his’ superiority is still more 
marked. It is only a few centuries ago 
that the wage-earner was entirely igno- 


rant of history, geography, science and 
literature. It did not relieve his condi- 
tion to know that nearly all of the com- 
munity shared the disability. While the 
printing press and the public school have 
brought an immeasurable advance to the 
workmen of Europe and are bringing 
improvement to the laboring classes of 
the Orient, our country is approached by 
but a few of the nations and equaled by 
none in the reward that it offers to the 


man who earns his bread in the sweat of. 


his face. 
WHY FOREIGN LABOR COMES HERE 


The fact that laborers have flocked to 
the United States from all the countries 
of Europe is proof that in the Old World, 
as well as in the United States, the ad- 
vantages offered here are appreciated. 
The Chinese, by coming temporarily, 
admit our possession of greater indus- 
trial opportunities; but the Europeans, 
by casting in their lot with us, give 
stronger proof. It is one thing to travel 
into other lands for commercial reasons 
or for the purpose of exploitation, and 
quite another thing to make a change of 
citizenship. and commit one’s self and 
posterity to the keeping of another peo- 
ple and. government. Those who come 
to us, therefore, to become citizens and 
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to identify themselves with the destiny 
of the nation, pay us the highest possible 
compliment, and the great bulk of those 
who come—almost all, in fact—come to 
enter the ranks of labor or to settle upon 
farms. There is additional significance 
in the fact that no American-born la- 
borer and few naturalized laborers go 
to other countries to become permanent 
residents. 

Many causes have contributed to the 
steady upward progress of the laborer, 
among which may be mentioned educa- 
tion, labor-saving machinery, trade or- 
ganizations, cheapened transportation 
and the growth of the idea of brother- 
hood. ; 

Education has increased the efficiency 
of the laborer, and, therefore, his earn- 
ing power; it has enlarged his capabili- 
ties, and, therefore, his independence. 
The man whose mental discipline is such 
that he can easily adjust himself to any 
occupation which offers an opening has 
a great advantage over one who has 
nothing but muscle to offer. Those who 
have dealt with ‘the Oriental laborer 
comment upon his lack of initiative. He 
does what he is told to do and does it as 
he is directed; but if anything happens 
in the absence of the overseer the laborer 
is lost, for he does not know how to meet 


_ an emergency or to devise a new method 


on the spur of the moment. 

Education also enables a man to pre- 
sent with ‘intelligence his claims for 
proper treatment. In any group of men 
who have a grievance to state, the men 
who can state the grievance ciearly and 


forcibly naturally become the leaders, 


and so an improvement in the average 
condition of the man follows closely up- 
on his intellectual improvement. 


WHAT LABOR OWES TO EDUCATION 


Education furnishes the companion- 
ship of books and tends to raise the 
standard of social intercourse. No mat- 
ter how favorable the influences of gov- 


ernment or the social environment may 
be, much depends upon the habits of the 
individual; and education, by supplying 
a higher form of enjoyment, lessens the 
conviviality that wastes time and money 
as well as impairs the strength. Intelli- 
gence and morals are not inseparable 
companions, but one is apt to promote 
the other—it would be a reflection on 
the dispensations of Providence to doubt 
that the proper development of the body, 
the mind or the heart would, for any 
natural reason, retard the development 
of the others. The thing to be desired 
is the harmonious development of the 
threefold man, and the performance of 
our duty in respect to the care of one 
part of our being throws light upon our 
duty in respect to the care of the other 
parts. 


WHY IT PAYS TO GO TO SCHOOL 


The labor-saving machine has often 
been spoken of as if it were an enemy of 
the laboring man. The error arises from 
confusing the temporary with the per- 
manent effect. What would we think 
of one who would argue against the eco- 
nomic advantage of education on the 
ground that the child is withdrawn from 
remunerative work while it is in school? 
The very obvious answer would be that 
the training acquired in school would 
constitute an investment far greater, 
even measured by dollars and cents, than 
the child could possibly make with the 
money earned during the school period. 
Nearly everybody in our country under- 
stands to-day that there is a pecuniary 
advantage in education which far sur- 
passes any pecuniary advantage which 
could arise from the labor of children 
during the years from six to fourteen. 
So universal is this opinion that schools 
are provided at public expense and at- 
tendance is, in many places, made com- 
pulsory. Some communities furnish 
the text-books at public expense, other 
communities furnish conveyance to and 
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from school, and there is no doubt that 
public sentiment would support the 
proposition to furnish board and cloth- 
ing to any whose parents were too poor 
to supply them. In fact, this is already 
done in the case of the blind, the deaf 
and orphans. 

Another illustration may be cited. 
While a child can earn money in a fac- 
tory or in a mine, and while the parents 
may, in some cases, need the earnings of 
the child for the support of the family, 
still public sentiment supports measures 
making it absolutely unlawful for the 
children to be employed. The anti-child 
labor laws all rest upon the theory that 
the future advantage of education to the 
child and to the country more than off- 
sets any temporary advantage that could 
come to the child, the home or the coun- 
try from employment that would deny 
to the child the opportunity to attend 
school. 


MACHINES CREATE DEMAND FOR LABOR 


So with labor-saving machinery. If 
there is any suffering or injustice caused 
by new inventions it is more than coun- 
terbalanced by the gain that ultimately 
comes to society from the improved 
method. 

It is possible that society should in 
some way assume a part of the burden 
where the transition from the old state 
to the new bears with especial severity 
upon a few or upon a class, but modern 
society encourages, and will still con- 
tinue to encourage, the cheapening proc- 
esses. 

The labor-saving machine ought re- 
ally to be called the labor-multiplying 
machine, for the actual effect of an im- 
portant invention is to increase the total 
amount of labor employed, rather than 
to decrease it. While in a particular 
case the cost is reduced, the invention it- 
self creates new demands for labor by 
enlarging the field of human effort. 

One of the earliest labor-saving in- 
ventions was the sail. The first man who 


raised a sail for the propelling of his 
canoe doubtless caused consternation 
among the oarsmen, for would not the 
strong arm of Boreas displace the puny 
arm of man? It might seem so to one 
who took a short-sighted view of the 
subject, but it is safe to say that more 
men have found employment on ships 
than could have made a living paddling 
canoes. The sail brought into use a 
larger ship than the oar could propel 
and made international commerce possi- 
ble. Steam has, in like manner, sup- 
planted the sailing vessel to a considera- 
ble extent, but only still further to aug- 
ment commerce and knit the world more 
closely together. 

What an interesting study the evolu- 
tion of the land vehicle presents! Each 
change has displaced some simpler car- 
riage with a more perfect one and the 
result is that more people ride than ever 
before and more people are employed 
making the carriages and wagons of va- 
rious kinds. The electric car has super- 
seded the mule car, and the interurban 
line is rapidly obliterating the boundary 
line which separates the city from the 
country, but the demand for labor has 
increased. 

The railroad brought quite a loss to 
those who freighted across the desert 
and interfered to a very considerable 
extent with the river steamers, but it 
multiplied the number of persons en- 
gaged in transporting merchandise. It 
is safe to say that because of the com- 
merce brought into being by the rail- 
roads many times as many men are en- 
gaged in hauling freight and passen- 
gers to and from the depots as would 
have been employed in teaming if we 
had no railroads, not to speak of the men 
employed on the railroads and the men 
employed in wholesale and retail houses 
that could not exist without the rail- 
roads. 

One more illustration. The printing 
press was ruinous to the copyists, but 
what a small proportion the copyists 
would, to-day, bear to the number 
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employed in typesetting, presswork 
and bookbinding, without considering 
the number employed in _ collecting 
material for newspapers and books and 
the number engaged in distributing 
them. If we attempt to measure the in- 
fluence for good exerted by the printing 
press or to estimate the condition of the 
world to-day if copying were still done 
by hand, we can form some idea of the 
advantage of the labor-saving machine. 

Machinery has not only multiplied the 
demand for labor, but it has raised the 
grade of labor by calling the mind to the 
assistance of the hand. The men who 
manage the ships command higher 
wages than the oarsman; the engineers 
and conductors draw higher salaries 
than the teamsters on the plains and the 
rates of a typographical union are better 
than the wages of the copyist. 

All enlightened governments encour- 
age invention to-day, giving to the orig- 
inator of an idea a monopoly for a lim- 
ited period. While he thus secures com- 
pensation for his service to society the 
public at large enjoys the greatest bene- 
fit, for, in a little while, the improved 
machine is working for all. 

The labor organization has been an 
important factor in the laboring man’s 
progress. It has shortened hours; it has 
increased wages; it has improved sani- 
tary conditions; it has secured the pas- 
sage of laws for the prevention of child 
labor; it was largely instrumental in in- 
troducing the secret ballot, and it has in 
a hundred ways made its impress upon 
industry, government and society. That 
it has made mistakes is true, but what or- 
ganization composed of human beings 
is free from mistakes? Have the offi- 
cials of the labor organization some- 
times been corrupted? It would be 
strange if they had not, for high gov- 
ernment officials have sometimes been 
convicted of dishonesty and even minis- 
ters of the Gospel have occasionally 
fallen from grace. 

The labor organization has helped 
those outside of it as well as those inside. 
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To test it, take a case where a labor or- 
ganization has secured an advance in 
wages and ask the employer why he 
pays union and non-union men the same 
wages, and he will tell you that the non- 
union men will not work for less than 
he pays the union men. And yet there 
are some who wonder why members of 
the union, who pay their dues to the or- 
ganization and contribute to the support 
of their brothers on a strike, should ob- 
ject to sharing in the victory with those 
who not only refuse to bear the burdens, 
but sometimes endeavor to defeat the 
strike. 


A. JUST CLAIM TO BETTER CONDITIONS 


Improved methods of transportation 
have greatly benefited the laborer by 
making it easier for him to move to bet- 
ter fields. Supply and demand have been 
brought nearer together and employ- 
ment has been made steadier. While the 
steam railroads have been facilitating 
the distribution of labor over large 
areas, street-car service in the cities has 
shortened the distance between the home 
and the factory and permitted the work- 
ingman to be at home for a longer time. 

The spirit of brotherhood is growing 
and no class is likely to feel its influence 
more than the laboring class. It has al- 
ready acted powerfully in bringing la- 
boring men into sympathy with each 
other and it will ultimately bring har- 
mony between the employer and the 
employés. 

But as civilization is a continuing de- 
velopment, so there must be continual 
advancement among all the elements 
that contribute to that civilization, and 
the laboring men are still struggling to 
secure a larger reward and a higher po- 
sition for themselves and their descend- 
ants. Notwithstanding the fact that they 
enjoy in America more than their breth- 
ren in other lands enjoy, they have a just 
claim to still better conditions. 

They are now endeavoring to secure 
the eight-hour day and they are entitled 
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to it; they have not secured their share 
of the benefits which the improved ma- 
chine has brought to the world. The 
productive power of man has been vastly 
increased, and it is only fair that those 
who operate the machine should have 
more leisure to prepare themselves for 
the responsibilities of their more ad- 
vanced position. The home has claims 
upon the breadwinner; society needs 
him and the government has a right to 
expect his intelligent co-operation. He 
can not fill the position to which he is 
entitled, or discharge the duties which 
devolve upon him, if his entire time is 
occupied by labor, sleep, eating and 
traveling to and from his work. 

It is not a sufficient answer to his de- 
mand to say that some of the leisure 
hours will be misused. Those who are 
so exercised by the fear that the wage- 
earner may not wisely employ the time 
given him by shorter hours are not, as a 
rule, disturbed by the fact that the lei- 
sure classes waste a good deal of time. 
Until shorter working hours are secured 
there is no way of determining what use 
will be made of them; when they are se- 
cured, the same influences that have al- 
ready improved the ideals and the con- 
dition of those who toil may be counted 
upon to put the extra hours to a use 
which will be elevating. 


PROTECTION FROM INJUNCTION 


A second need of the laboring man 
to-day is protection from the writ of in- 
junction under which he is denied the 
right of trial by jury. While this is not 
resorted to in many cases and while 
comparatively few have personally felt 
the harshness of the writ, it is a menace 
to all. The jury is so sacred an institu- 


tion that its protection can not be denied 
to any thief, no matter how often he has 
been convicted; it is surprising that it 
can be denied to a laboring man without 
arousing instant and universal protest, 
But the greatest need of the laboring 
man in this country at this time is arbi- 
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tration, for this would enable him to se- 
cure the shorter hours for which he con- 
tends and would prevent the strikes 
which have brought the writ of injunc- 
tion into use. There is no more reason 
why the laboring man should be left to 
enforce his contentions by an idleness 
that throws the burden upon himself and 
his family than there would be for a re- 
turn to the wager of battle as a means of 
settling law suits. While improved ma- 
chinery has increased the number of 
workers and raised the grade of their 
employment it has also brought about 
conditions under which the superintend- 
ent is so far removed from the individ- 
ual worker that the personal relationship 
is greatly weakened. Justice must, there- 
fore, be secured by a resort to some im- 
partial court. It is not necessary that the 
finding of the board shall be binding 
upon the parties to the dispute. If there 
is compulsory investigation at the re- 
quest of either party public opinion may 
be relied upon to enforce the conclusion 
reached by the arbitrators. The presi- 
dent has recently called attention to the 
importance of this subject, and, as the 
Democratic party has in three national 
platforms urged the importance of arbi- 
tration, there is reason to hope that it is 
near at hand. 

But the needs before mentioned, viz., 
a shorter day, arbitration and protection 
from government by injunction, are but 
means to an end, and the end sought is 
the more equitable distribution of the 
wealth produced. There has been a won- 
derful increase in the production in 
every department of labor; the strength 
of the human arm has been multiplied 
many times—in some occupations many 
hundred times—by the introduction of 
machinery, but the man at the machine 
does not secure his share of the product. 
The economic problem of to-day is the 
re-adjustment of rewards. Prince Bis- 
marck, in addressing an agricultural au- 
dience, once said that it was necessary 
for the farmers to stand together and 
protect themselves from the “drones of 














society who produce nothing but laws.” 
The same may be said of the wage-earn- 
ers of the cities. The wealth producers 
of America, on the farm and in the fac- 
tory, create the nation’s wealth in time 
of peace and defend the nation’s flag in 
time of war, and yet they do not enjoy 
the same degree of prosperity as the 
non-producing class. The laws have 
permitted the creation of an exploiting 
element, and this element has grown rich 
at the expense of the general public. 


THE PEOPLE VS. SPECIAL PRIVILEGE 


The settlement of labor questions 
should not be left to the laboring men 
alone, for the whole of society is inter- 
ested in every question which concerns 
those who are engaged in manual labor. 
There are no fixed classes and castes in 
this country; there is constant passage 
from one occupation to another and from 
one grade of labor to a higher or lower 
grade. The son of the wage-earner of 
to-day may be a lawyer of position or 
minister of the Gospel; the son of the 
professional man or merchant may be- 


MUTUAL CONFIDENCE 


By ALBERT J. 


ON’T “kill the goose that lays the 

golden egg” for both of you, em- 
ployer and employé. Mutual hatred and 
suspicion will kill, mutual confidence 
and consideration protect and feed it. 
This truth shall guide my part of this 
debate, and so I shall offend extremists 
on both sides. 

Let’s get straight at the beginning. 
Manual labor is nct the only labor. Most 
people are laborers. Doctor, farmer, 
miner, author, printer, banker, brake- 
man, merchant, actor, manufacturer, ar- 
tisan, railway officer, molder, hod-car- 
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come an artisan or a farmer, and any 
one in any of the occupations or profes- 
sions may aspire to the highest position 
in the state. Some one has said that 
there are not usually more than three 
generations between shirt sleeves and 
shirt sleeves—the first generation mak- 
ing the money, the second generation 
spending it and the third returning to 
manual labor. In such a country, and 
under such conditions, each person has 
a family interest in obliterating distinc- 
tions of rank and class and in establish- 
ing intimate and friendly relations be- 
tween all. 
Our government can be made what 
the people want it to be, and they should 
want it to be the protector of equal 
rights and the enemy of privilege. While 
the professional classes should be far- 
sighted enough to recognize that a just 
government is a richer legacy to leave to 
children than any amount of money 
could be, the wage-earner has even a 
more immediate reason for acting upon 
this theory, because he often has little to 
leave as a legacy except the government 
whose character he helps to determine. 


AND CONSIDERATION 
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rier, editor, reporter—all useful human 
beings work. The hardest worked man 
in the country is President Roosevelt 
himself. 

National labor leaders will appreciate 
my point, for they know that they work 
harder than any man in their union. 
John Mitchell has burned up energy 
more rapidly in ably directing his great 
organization than almost any score of 
his men. Samuel Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, toils 
ceaselessly at the heavy tasks his office 
brings him. So we can not say that 
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hand workers only are laborers and 
head workers are not. 


THE LABOR PROBLEM IS EVERYBODY'S 


Therefore, the labor problem, in its 
broad sense, is everybody’s problem. 
Most legislation concerns labor, even if 
we limit that word to wage-earners. 
Financial, tariff, transportation laws, 
etc., etc—all affect the wage-earner. 
This is why a debate upon labor can not 
be a party question ualess it is admitted 
that one party considers it in the broad 
spirit and the other party in the narrow 
spirit. 

Yet debate is a good thing—make 
every public man tell where he stands. 
Men who try to evade public questions 
are dishonest, weak, dangerous. Defeat 
the dodgers. It is certainly true that 
many public men try to fool labor. 

To understand the “labor problem” 
we must understand present labor con- 
ditions, the progress or decline of the 
workers in employment, wages and hu- 
man comforts. What, then, of their situ- 
ation to-day? Take the period of the 
Roosevelt administration. There are over 
one million more laborers employed 1N 
FACTORIES ALONE, to-day, than there 
were when Theodore Roosevelt became 
president. American factories have paid 
their employés over six hundred million 
dollars more wages than they paid to the 
same people when Theodore Roosevelt 
became president. While the number of 
factory employés has increased 16.3 per 
cent. during this period, the wages paid 
them have increased 30.1 per cent. 

This is due to many causes, among 
which is the increased ability of the re- 
mainder of the people. to buy at in- 
creased prices what these factory em- 


ployés make. For example, the value 


of the American farmer’s land and 
products has increased over one billion 
dollars EVERY YEAR since Theodore 
Roosevelt became president. You can 
follow this illustration through every 
form of American industrial activity. 


The reverse was true when the Opposi- 
tion was in power—a million laborers 
were starving, thousands of farmers 
burning their corn for fuel. 

The American workingman has not 
spent all his earnings in living—deposits 
have increased three billion dollars 
during the present administration, and 
now amount to over twelve billion dol- 
lars. The greater part of this is in sav- 
ings banks, building and loan associa- 
tions and like institutions, and is the 
surplus earnings of labor. An even bet- 
ter illustration is the growing number 
of homes owned by workingmen. 

A prime element in both employment 
and wages is the ability with which 
great industries are handled. Wealth 
means the production and sale of a sur- 
plus; wages and employment depend 
upon this increase of wealth. If we did 
not sell our surplus our markets at home 
would be congested, lowering prices, 
lessening sales, shortening output, clos- 
ing mills, discharging workmen, reduc- 
ing the wages of those that remained. 

Very well! Our total sales abroad 
last year were one billion seven hundred 
and forty-three million eight .hundred 
and sixty-four thousand five hundred 
dollars, which is over two hundred mil- 
lion dollars more than ever before. Be- 
ginning with 1892 the sale of our sur- 
plus diminished until 1897; and during 
these four years both wages and em- 
ployment correspondingly decreased. 
Beginning with 1897 the sale of our 
surplus abroad increased steadily until 
1901, when it was believed high-water 
mark had been reached; and employ- 
ment and wages correspondingly in- 
creased. But high-water mark was not 
reached, and during the last two years 
of President Roosevelt’s administration 
American exports have passed all for- 
mer records. 

Employment and wages, then, are, 
comparatively, excellent. If they can 
be bettered they should be; but is it wise 
to trust those who have always made 
them worse? If Mr. Bryan believes the 
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Opposition can improve employment and 
wages, will he tell us how? There 
should be a just division of profits be- 
tween employer and employé; but no 
more—wise labor leaders will refrain 
from demanding wages that will ruin 
business. Of course, there are some 
who will not, just as there are some em- 
ployers who would press down wages to 
the lowest living point and increase 
hours of labor to the highest exhaustion 
point. Both such employers and labor 
leaders are foolish; worse, they are dan- 
gerous—dangerous to employers, more 
dangerous to the country, most danger- 
ous to wage-earners themselves. 

So much for conditions; what now of 
“labor legislation”? Here is what we 
have already done: Up to 1874 men 
were held in involuntary service after 
having been forcibly kidnapped in other 
countries. We have abolished that. In 
1882 the immigration of Chinese was 
prohibited; and in 1902, upon the rec- 
ommendation of President Roosevelt, 
our Chinese Exclusion Laws were ex- 
tcnded to our possessions. 

The importation of foreign laborers 
under contract has been stopped; and 
under the administration of President 
Roosevelt new and rigid restrictions 
have been placed tipon the immigration 
of cheap foreign labor. 

We have provided for the inspection 
of steam vessels and of coal mines in the 
territories; for safety appliances on in- 
terstate railroads; for a report from in- 
terstate railways to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of the number and 
cause of accidents. President Grant se- 
cured the eight-hour law for govern- 
ment employés in 1868—this now covers 
employés on government works. 

Then there is the law punishing the 
man or corporation who tries to influ- 
ence his employé’s vote by threat of dis- 
charge from his work or ejectment from 
a rented house; the law relating to 
skilled labor in the Government Print- 
ing Office; the law for payment of all 
government employés for holidays; the 
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law for the incorporation of national 
trades unions; the board of arbitration 
law. 

There is the law for the commission to 
settle differences between interstate rail- 
roads and their employés; the indemnity 
law guaranteeing the payment by con- 
tractors constructing government build- 
ings of all labor in their employ ; the law 
prohibiting railroads from forbidding 
employés to enter labor organizations or 
be members thereof, or discriminating 
against such employés on account of 
such membership. 

At the last session of the last Con- 
gress we passed the law preventing rail- 
roads from requiring employés to work 
unreasonable hours without rest. At 
the first session of the last Congress we 
passed the employer’s liability act, mak- 
ing the railroads liable for injuries to 
employés resulting from negligence of 
its officers or other employés, abolishing 
contributory negligence as a bar to the 
recovery of damages, and finally mak- 
ing the jury the judge of the degree of 
negligence. That law worked a legal 
revolution, overthrowing the rule of the 
common law uniformly held by the 
courts for one hundred and fifty years. 


MOST IMPORTANT LAW EVER PASSED 


More important than all these laws 
put together is the statute creating the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, 
which is the most important legislation 
ever enacted for the protection of Amer- 
ican laboring men, on the one hand, and 
for regulation of employing capital on 
the other hand. Through this depart- 
ment the American people, in the last 
five years, have learned more about the 
condition of American labor and the 
conduct of American business than they 
knew during the one hundred and twen- 
ty-five years since the Constitution was 
adopted. It is steadily recommending 
and framing wise bills that will help 
labor without injuring the country—a 
point worth considering. 
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So we see that not only in employment 
and wages, but in legislation for the 
comfort and safety of American labor, 
progress has been steady and rapid. To 
quote John Mitchell, “There is no doubt 
that, upon the whole, the American 
workingman receives better wages, both 
in money and in what money will buy, 
than the workingman of any of the na- 
tions of Europe.” 

With the progress of legislation for 
the protection and comfort of labor there 
has been an even more rapid growth of 
legislation restraining and regulating 
capital in its various forms. For ex- 
ample, there is the Sherman anti-trust 
law, the anti-rebate law, the pure food 
law, the meat inspection law, the law 
preventing corporate contributions to 
campaign funds, the law permitting the 
government to appeal in trust criminal 
cases, and a dozen others. 


WHAT ROOSEVELT HAS DONE 


All the above laws are Republican. 
Nearly all their enforcement has been 
chiefly Republican. President Roose- 
velt, in five years, has caused more in- 
junctions to be issued against lawless 
trusts and directed more criminal prose- 
cutions against mighty law violators 
than was done during the four preceding 
administrations combined. 

This has been done in the spirit of 
justice instead of revenge, and therefore 
has not closed the doors of business or 
locked the wheels of trade. Whether a 
thing be done in wrath or righteousness 
is a vital distinction. The one frightens 
good men and honest corporations as 
much as it terrifies bad men and dishon- 
est corporations. For destruction always 
sees darkly, and the good man who is in 
the same business as the bad man fears 
that the blow may fall upon the upright 
as well as upon the evil who are engaged 
in the same business; whereas justice 
always sees clearly, and the good man 
knows that he will not be involved in the 
punishment of the bad man. 


This is why, of two possible adminis- 
trations that might deal with the same 
wrongs with equal courage, one, in pun- 


ishing the guilty, would destroy con-— 


fidence among the innocent; while an- 
other, in punishing the guilty, would 
strengthen confidence among the inno- 
cent. Confidence is the nerve force of 
business; don’t destroy it. No nervous 
prostration of business—business, the 
parent and provider of employment and 
wages. 

All this is of the past, you say ; but we 
must know the past to understand the 
present and provide for the future, must 
we not? What, then, of present ques- 
tions? These are involved in the growth 
of the modern labor organization; so let 
us examine that. 

Twentieth century conditions make 
organized labor necessary precisely the 
same as organized capital. When busi- 
ness was run by individuals, partner- 
ships and small corporations, it was pos- 
sible for the individual laboring man to 
deal with the employer. With the giant 
affairs of the present day the individual 
laborer is at the mercy of the employer; 
and it is human nature that the power- 
ful employer will not always deal merci- 
fully or even justly with the individual 
laborer. There are splendid exceptions, 
and if all were like these, the individual 
laborer would not be in such hard case; 
just as if monarchs were always good 
and wise a monarchy would not be so 
bad for the people. 

So when the organization of capital 
combined into vast enterprises it com- 
prehended the organization of labor 
also. Both are economically sound. A 
thousand laborers acting together could 
get better terms than one laborer acting 
alone, and this not only helped the la- 
boring man, but the wiser employers 
soon found that it helped them as well. 

Again, the labor organization is a 
school for mutual improvement and for 
the fostering of the spirit of self-respect- 
ing independence of its members—ex- 
amples to the contrary, numerous as they 
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may be, are incalculably outnumbered by 
the general action and effect of the labor 
union. Vandals of labor are as few as 
buccaneers of business, considering the 
comparative number of laborers and 
financiers. 

And these are becoming fewer; labor 
is learning that violence is a ruinous 
policy; that extravagant and unreason- 
able demands disgust instead of per- 
suade; and that moderation and self- 
restraint are labor’s best policy, just as 
moderation and self-restraint are the 
best policy of everybody. The day of 
the Martin Irons, the Dennis Kearneys 
and the torch-and-powder agitators is 
over. Should it come again, let it be 
fought out to the setting of its sun. No 
outrage by either capital or labor ; obedi- 
ence to law by both. One man slugged 
in a strike riot puts back the cause of the 
strikers more than all the devices of the 
employer. _ 

Also, the modern labor organization 
is a training in self-government. Take, 
for example, the parliament of long- 
shoremen and employers: The long- 
shoremen and their employers each elect 
their representatives. Each body meets 
in a separate house across the street 
from the other, just like our national 
senate and house of representatives. 
A conference committee receives the 
propositions of both houses, debates 
these, reports disagreements to their re- 
spective houses, etc. Finally they reach 
a common conclusion, and this is adopt- 
ed by a vote of both houses. This report 
includes scales of wages, hours of work 
and other items of vital moment to both 
employer and employés; when adopted 
it becomes a contract. 


THE PIGHT KIND.OF STRIKE-BREAKERS 


This contract is morally binding only 
—it has no legal effect. But if any local 
union violates it that union is rigorously 
disciplined. For example, not many 
vears ago the longshoremen of Cleve- 
land struck in violation of one of these 


agreements. The general employers’ 
union complained to the officers of the 
general longshoremen’s union, and Den- 
nis O’Keefe, its president, immediately 
went to Cleveland and broke the strike 
with union men from other cities whom 
he put in the places of the strikers. That 
act not only proved Dennis O’Keefe a 
man of honor, courage and wisdom, but 
it did more to establish organized labor 
in the confidence of the American peo- 
ple than the violence sometimes perpe- 
trated in its name had done to destroy it. 

Another example: Coal miners num- 
bering almost four hundred thousand 
men elect representatives to a general 
congress composed of these representa- 
tives and representatives of the oper- 
ators similarly elected. This congress 
meets in the same building—thirteen 
hundred miner and four hundred op- 
erator representatives—sitting on oppo- 
site sides of the hall. The operators 
first present their proposals, which are 
rejected. The miners do the like, with 
like result. Then a joint committee is 
appointed of thirty-two men, half min- 
ers and half operators. This committee 
wrangles and debates just as such com- 
mittees do in legislative bodies. 

Finally a subcommittee of sixteen is 
appointed, which meets behind closed 
doors in a “heart-to-heart talk,” the 
miners and operators frankly telling one 
another their condition. They usually 
agree; and their report is then submitted 
to the two houses meeting separately, 
and adopted by a majority vote. This 
majority vote then acts as a unit rule 
when the two bodies again meet in joint 
convention—that is, the thirteen hun- 
dred miner representatives vote as a unit 
and the four hundred operators vote as 
a unit for the report, and it becomes a 
contract. 

Such a contract is seldom broken. If 
it is, the violators are harshly handled 
by the national union itself. For exam- 
ple, if a local mine union belonging to 
the general mine workers’ union closes 
down a mine in violation of the contract, 
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each miner is fined one dollar a day so 
long as the mine is closed down, and if 
this is not sufficient their charter is with- 
drawn and union miners from other 
mines put in their places. But usually 
the contract is observed. 


A GLORIOUS EXAMPLE 


Thus, during the great anthracite 
strike in 1902, the bituminous miners 
met in convention in Indianapolis. The 
question was whether they should strike 
in sympathy with their brothers in the 
anthracite regions. - Hot-headed men 
advised this course, but the miners over- 
whelmingly voted it down because their 
MORAL contract with the operators did 
not expire until the following year. But 
they aided their brothers financially— 
in sixteen weeks the bituminous miners 
raised $2,643,240.42 to help the starv- 
ing anthracite miners. When men will 
thus refuse to declare a sympathetic 
strike to help their brothers because 
they are held by a contract, which is 
only morally binding on them, and at 
the same time will pay that much money 
to provide their brothers with food and 
shelter, it is a proof both of their honor 
and of their generosity. 

These illustrations can be multiplied. 
So we see how self-restraint and mutual 
counsel is evolving practical self-gov- 
ernment among laborers and employers ; 
how the strongest, wisest and most 
moderate men are developed in each 
class; and, finally, how industrial peace 
and progress is thus being brought 
about naturally. A greater steadiness 
in business is manifesting itself; and a 
new spirit of mutual respect and toler- 
ance is growing. 

Now mark how the failure to organ- 
ize labor works in the case of children 
in factories, mines and sweat-shops. 
These little ones can not organize into 
national unions—and even with adults 
local unions were worse than useless un- 
til they developed into national bodies. 
The children are not capable of electing 
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representatives who can treat with the 
representatives of the employers, as the 
miners, longshoremen and other national 
unions do. So about two million Amer- 
ican children between the ages of five 
and sixteen are being either killed or 
reduced to degeneracy by toiling from 
ten to twelve hours in mill, mine and 
sweat-shop. 

There is literally no hope for these 
children except from a national law to 
prohibit interstate railways from carry- 
ing the child-made goods. The employ- 
ers do not remedy this terrible national 
evil. The states can not. If one state has 
a good child labor law honestly enforced, 
its manufacturers are at a business dis- 
advantage with those in states having 
no such law and honest enforcement. 
When Tennessee passed such a law and 
a just governor enforced it, mill owners 
of South Carolina sent their agents to 
Tennessee and shipped carloads of chil- 
dren in charge of bosses to the commer- 
cial infernos of the last state. 

Again, in the states where the evil is 
worst, the interests fattening on the 
blood of American children are so pow- 
erful that they either prevent the pas- 
sage of good laws or paralyze their exe- 
cution. Yet when I introduced a na- 
tional bill to do away with this national 
evil, the extent of the evil was denied by 
certain members of both parties. When 
I presented voluminous proof under oath 
of its widespread extent and revolting 
character, the denials ceased; but I was 
met with the familiar cry that the bill 
was “unconstitutional.”” When I read 
decisions of the Supreme Court demon- 
strating its constitutionality I was met 
with the assertion that the Supreme 
Court was wrong—and this in debate on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Concerning the bill’s constitutional- 
ity: The Lottery Case, which is one of 
the six greatest decisions of the Supreme 
Court, expressly declares that Congress 
has the right to prohibit any article 
from interstate commer:e when Con- 
gress thinks the interests of the Amer- 
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ican people demand it. So do several 
other cases. The Constitution says: 

“Congress shall have power to regu- 
late commerce among the states with 
foreign nations and the Indian tribes.” 

In Gibbons versus Ogden the Su- 
preme Court declared that under this 
clause the power of Congress is just as 
great over interstate commerce as over 
foreign commerce or over commerce 
among the Indian tribes—more, that it 
is the same power. This has been con- 
firmed by the Supreme Court every time 
the question has been raised. 

Very well! Under our power over 
foreign commerce we exclude goods 
made by convicts; so we can exclude 
them from interstate commerce also, our 
power over both foreign and domestic 
commerce being “the same power,” as 
the Supreme Court says. But if we can 
exclude from interstate commerce goods 
made by convicts, of course, we can ex- 
clude goods made by children. 

There are many laws prohibiting va- 
rious articles from interstate commerce. 
For example, we have prohibited inter- 
state commerce in insects, loose hay, 
dynamite, etc., etc. When I cited these 
laws I was answered that these articles 
were harmful in themselves, although 
this has nothing to do with our power to 
pass such laws, but only with our wis- 
dom in passing them. But when I replied 
that we had also prohibited interstate 
commerce in certain gold and silver 
articles and other like things which 
harmed nobody, but were distasteful to 
a few manufacturers in New York and 
New Jersey, there was no answer. 

Next session I will have a vote upon 
this bill. Its most powerful friend is 
Theodore Roosevelt, just as he has been 
the most powerful friend in our day of 
all measures helpful to his fellow-men. 
Mr. Bryan, too, is earnestly for it. But 
southern mill owners, the anthracite 
combine, glass factories, silk mills, 
sweat-shops, the railways that directly 
haul their products and other roads in 
sympathy with these—all are against it. 


Also a few sincere doctrinaires are 
against it. On an “aye” and “no” vote 
we shall see who wins—the child-slave 
drivers and honest word-theorists, or the 
conscience and humanity of the Amer- 
ican people. 


THE NATION AND THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY 


Next, the proposed eight-hour law: 
Our present eight-hour law was secured 
by Grant, a Republican president, and 
enacted by a Republican Congress. It 
provides for an eight-hour day for all 
government employés. The proposed 
eight-hour law extends this to the em- 
ployés of such contractors as are doing 
work for the government, and only then 
so far as their work on that contract is 
concerned. 

An historic review of hours of labor 
will help us. When the factory system 
in England began toward the close of 
the eighteenth century, the workday was 
from fourteen to sixteen hours. It took 
several decades to get the working day 
down to ten hours—the manufacturers 
said that a shorter day would ruin them. 
It was reduced to ten hours; yet profits 
increased and the working people did 
better work. Also, they began to Jive. 

In America the average workday was 
from twelve to fourteen hours at the be- 
ginning of the last century. President 
Van Buren reduced it to ten hours in 
the navy-yards; and all private ship- 
building plants followed the govern- 
ment’s lead. Then a general movement 
began for ten hours, which finally suc- 
ceeded in nearly all manufacturing, 
mining and building trades. Next, 
General Grant secured eight hours for 
government employés, as above ex- 
plained. 


ORGANIZED LABOR’S PROGRESS 


Since then organized labor has asked 
for the eight-hour day, and at present, 
by agreement between employers and 
employés —the ideal method — eight 
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hours*constitutes a day’s work, as a gen- 
eral rule, in the trades enumerated in 
the footnote.* This historic summary of 
the progress of toiling humanity from 
the fourteen-hour to the eight-hour day 
shows how natural and inevitable it is. 

Here are a few reasons for the eight- 
hour day. The concentration over in- 
tricate present-day machinery exhausts 
brain and nerve more rapidly than the 
crude and brute force of old-time meth- 
ods. Taking a workingman’s life alto- 
gether, he will do more and better work 
in an eight-hour day than in a ten-hour 
day; because nature has more time to 
build up worn-out energy. And we 
must consider the whole working life 
of the laboring man—not six or eight 
years only. 

For the laborer is a human being, not 
a mere machine. He has the right to get 
something out of life—recreation, im- 
provement, rest. If it is said that he 
will use these extra hours in dissipation, 
the answer is that the enormous major- 
ity of workingmen go to their homes, 
tend their gardens in spring and sum- 
mer, do the home chores in fall and win- 
ter, and have the evening with their 
wives and families for reading or 
amusement. 

If it be said that the employer works 
ten, twelve and fourteen hours, the an- 
swer is that it is not the continuous and 





*TRADES WORKING 


The eight-hour workday obtains generally in the car- 
penters’ trade. 

Electrical workers have general eight-hour workday. 

The plasterers, eight hours’ labor per day is the rule. 
There are a few places where plasterers work seven 
hours, and one per cent. work nine hours. 

The bricklayers enforce the eight-hour workday. 

The granite cutters, eight hours is the universal rule. 

Masons, eight hours is the rule. 

Painters, eight hours is the rule. 

Decorators, eight hours is the rule. 

Paperhangers, eight hours is the rule. 

Plumbers, eight hours is ‘the rule. 

Gas fitters, eight hours is the rule. 

Steam and hot water fitters, eight hours is the rule. 
‘ Machine woodworkers, about 30 per cent. work eight 

ours. 

Roofers, eight hours is the rule. 

Printers, eight hours is the rule. 

Compositors on morning newspapers, generally seven 
hours as a rule. 

Compositors on afternoon newspapers, eight hours. 

German compositors, eight hours is the universal rule, 
five days constituting a week’s work. 
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concentrated attention over a machine; 
the employer’s work, hard as it is, is 
varied. He is the master of it and likes 
to do it. The laborer’s work is un- 
varied, unbroken, and he must do it 
whether he likes it or not. 

That the farmer works excessive hours 
is true only in the spring, summer and 
fall; farm machinery is lessening both 
the length and severity of the farmer’s 
toil even in these seasons; and in winter, 
while still busy, the farmer’s work di- 
minishes greatly. Also, the farmer’s 
work is diversified, and in the open air, 
with all the health-giving and nerve- 
building influences of nature about him. 

The fact that our export trade, which 
is of vital importance to the nation, 
especially to its laboring men, will suf- 
fer by competition with German export- 
ers, whose laborers work ten hours and 
more a day, gave me the most serious 
concern for a while. But the chief 
cause of Germany’s successful competi- 
tion with us, even in Mexico, is the prac- 
tical methods of German business men. 
They send German agents to live among 
the people to whom they wish to sell, 
carefully learning and reporting the 
habits, desires and peculiarities of that 
people—we do not; they have an exten- 
sive and simple banking system, and 
give long credit to their customers—we 
do not; they make things for these pur- 


EIGHT HOURS. 


Stereotypers and electrotypers on newspapers, eight 
hours is the rule. 

Coopers, eight hours is the rule. 

Cigarmakers, eight hours is the rule. 

Brewery workers, eight hours is the rule in about one- 
half of the trade. 
Stationary firemen, about fifty per cent. work eight 
hours. 

Iron and steel workers, generally three shifts, eight 
hours each.s 

Papermikers, eight hours is the rule. 

ae miners, in bituminous regions, eight hours is the 
rule. 

Plate printers, eight hours is the rule, 

Lathers, eight hours is the rule. 

Bridge and structural iron workers, eight hours is 
the rule. 

Cement workers, eight hours is the rule. 

Elevator constructors, eight hours is the rule. | 

panama and building laborers, eight hours is the 
rule. 

Lithographers, eight hours is generally the rule. 

Metal-workers, eight hours is the rule. 

Photo-engravers, eight hours is the rule. 
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chasing people just as such people want 
them—we do not. 

If it is said that if eight hours, why 
not seven, six, five or no hours at all, 
the plain answer is, if ten hours, why 
not twelve hours, fourteen, eighteen, or 
the whole twenty-four? Such an argu- 
ment either way is silly. The justice and 
good sense of the American people will 
instantly check any such foolish demand 
as that. 

Of course, there are occasions, such as 
flood, fire and war, when eight hours or 
even ten hours is not enough. Also, 
there are occupations in which a rigid 
eight-hour rule is not practicable. But 
generally the eight-hour day in most oc- 
cupations is rapidly approaching; is 
here in many trades by agreement be- 
tween employer and employe; and, by 
the same method, will soon be secured 
in all trades to which it is applicable. 
The burden of the argument favors the 
proposed eight-hour law, and properly 
guarded, it should be enacted. But la- 
bor must be careful not to misuse the 
moral leverage such a law gives it. 

We are in the fat years now—they 
will not always last. And when the lean 
years come, if it develops that our export 
trade is being driven from the markets 
of the world by nations whose laborers 
produce more than ours by working 
longer, our laborers must face the con- 
ditions. Nine hours, ten hours is bet- 
ter than no employment and starvation. 
But let us reduce hours of labor as much 
as possible; let us try the experiment, 
remembering that most experiments to 
improve human life and increase human 
happiness have proved helpful even to 
business. 

What, now, of the treatment of in- 
junctions? To discuss this properly 
would require several papers. So I can 
give only an unsatisfactory summary 
and conclusion. The injunction is a 
part of equity jurisprudence which is 
specifically preserved and guaranteed 
by the Constitution. “Equity,” Says 
Blackstone, “is the correction of that 


wherein the law (by reason of its uni- 
versality) is deficient.” It operates to 
prevent damage to property for which 
the law can give no compensation. 

Equity has grown in America and 
England to be the most important and 
valuable part of our system of justice. 
It is used to restrain nuisances, the exe- 
cution of fraudulent judgments, the can- 
cellation of certain mortgages and other 
contracts, the levying of taxes, waste, 
trespass, the infringement of patents, 
copyrights, etc., and, generally, to pre- 
vent irreparable wrong or injury, etc. 
This latter is the very foundation of this 
branch of equity, is the growth of cen- 
turies, and a part of our ideal of “‘a gov- 
ernment of liberty regulated by law.” 

In recent years writs of injunction 
have been used increasingly against rail- 
roads—for example, to compel a railway 
to receive and transport cars; to prevent 
a railway from making unjust discrimi- 
nations; to compel a railway to deliver 
live stock; to prevent railways from 
non-competing agreements, etc. ; to pre- 
vent railways and other great corpora- 
tions from violating certain statutes. 

For example, under President Roose- 
velt the writ of injunction has been used 
against trusts and combinations of capi- 
tal more times than the government 
hitherto has used it in the entire history 
of our country; and not once has Theo- 
dore Roosevelt caused it to be used 
against a labor organization. However, 
he would do it just as quickly against 
labor as he does against capital; for, 
though he favors both labor and capital, 
if orderly and honest, he has no mercy 
on either if either is a violator of the 
law. 

This résumé shows that it is a serious 
thing to interfere with that system of 
justice known as equity jurisprudence in 
its most important branch. For ex- 
ample, what would the country say if 
the beef trust, drug trust, paper trust 
and numerous other trusts, against 
which President Roosevelt has caused 
injunctions to issue, were to demand the 
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destruction of injunctions as applying to 
them. We have been extending by stat- 
ute the power of the courts to issue in- 
junctions against lawless capital; if we 
greatly withdraw the same power as ap- 
plied to labor, the country will soon 
think that we are unjust, and stop all 
legislation. Don’t you see that, labor- 
ing men? 

Only since the war have injunctions 
been used in labor troubles. At first they 
commanded strikers to refrain from vio- 
lence only—that is right. But they have 
gone further, until practically the whole 
American bench agrees that certain in- 
junctions have been extreme 

These injunctions were granted with- 
out hearing the men enjoined ; and made 
returnable at so distant a day that it 
would then do the men no good to be 
heard. Here is the root of the evil and 
the plain suggestion for the remedy. If 
the men could have been heard immedi- 
ately after the temporary restraining or- 
der was issued, there could have been no 
such extremes. 

So we should require judges issuing 
temporary injunctions to hear the same 
IMMEDIATELY. If immediate hearing 
does not cure the evil, we must devise a 
method that will. Also, it must be re- 
membered that injunctions can issue only 
when property or property rights are 
involved. 

Such a measure as the one I have sug- 
gested is satisfactory to some of the most 
powerful and reputable labor organiza- 
tions, though unsatisfactory to others. 
But if the latter will only consider how 
invaluable the injunction is in our 
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system of justice; how, without it, the 
government will be helpless before the 
lawlessness of trusts and the criminal 
practice of capital; how any man ought 
to be enjoined from injuring property 
or person if affecting property rights, 
they will see how dangerous it is rad- 
ically and violently to change this 
branch of equity jurisprudence, espe- 
cially as a class measure. 

On the other hand, let those entirely 
opposed to any legislation to remedy 
admitted misuse of injunctions remem- 
ber that ‘‘a stitch in time saves nine.” 
If the moderate law, proposed by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and supported by the 
railway trainmen, railway engineers and 
other great labor organizations, is de- 
feated, a broader demand will take its 
place and will mass behind it not some, 
but all labor organizations, supported by 
the great body of the people. 

Speaking for myself, I shall support 
such a measure if the more cautious law 
proposed by President Roosevelt is de- 
feated, but never a bill destructive of 
justice and of that order upon which 
our free institutions absolutely depend. 
Moderation and common sense, instead 
of extravagance and unreason; consid- 
eration of labor’s point of view by cap- 
ital and of capital’s point of view by 
labor—these are the words of wisdom, 
truth and soberness in the affairs of 
labor and capital. Patience wins more 
victories than violence. Justice, counsel- 
ing with humanity, will solve most 
human problems if men will listen to 
their advice. And in this Republic men 
—all men—must listen to their advice. 


THE REPLIES TO THESE PAPERS ON “LABOR” WILL 
APPEAR IN THE OCTOBER READFR. 
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Irs ADMINISTRATOR, JUDGE CLELAND, Is Not a RapicaL—Srimpty WIsE, PATIENT 


AND COURAGEOUS. 


HeE Paro_es DRUNKARDS TO THE MEN TuHaT SELL THEM 


Liquor, WHILE A VOLUNTEER ORGANIZATION OF BusINESS MEN FInps EMPLOYMENT 


AND BECOMES RESPONSIBLE FOR OTHER OFFENDERS. 


PRISON THE LAsT RESORT 


By JEAN COWGILL 


Author of ‘“‘ The Teamsters’ Strike,’”’ etc. 


MAN stood before the bar of justice. 

Beside him stood his wife. She car- 
ried a black eye; the man’s face was 
sodden and deject- 
ed. Silence lay 
over the courtroom 
as the judge waited 
to hear the com- 
plaint. An officer 
spoke: 

‘*He beat up his 
wife last night, your 
Honor.’’ 

The little woman 
looked at the blue 
coat vaguely. She 
choked pitifully 
and edged nearer 


to the man. 
‘“‘He ees my, 
man,’’ she said. 


‘‘Dey no under- 
stan’.”’ 

Thejudgelooked. 
at her intently. He 
leaned forward and 
scrutinized the 
prisoner. Then he 
questioned briefly. 

“Does he drink much?” 

“Every Saturday.” It was an inter- 
preter who answered. “She says, your 
Honor, that he is a fine and noble hus- 
band, only on Saturday he will spend all 
his week’s wages in the saloon, and then 
she has nothing in the house to eat for 
the children. So when there is.no meal 
he beats her. But he is drunk.” 

“How many children?” 





THE PURPOSE OF THE LAW IS TO KEEP MEN 
OUT OF PRISON 
—Judge McKenzie Cleland 


“Four, your Honor.” 
“How old?” 
“Baby six months. Oldest is seven.” 

‘*What does she 
want done with 
him?”’ 

‘*She wants him 
to stop drinking.’’ 

The judge 
thought it over. 
Next he spoke to 
the man. 

‘*Come_here,”’ 
he said. The man 
advanced a pace 
and stood with his 
head raised so that 
the two were face 
to face. He was 
ready for whatever 
the law might deal 
out to him as his 
share in the judi- 
cial adjustment of 
things. The face 
of the woman was 
pale from the sus- 
pense that tortured 
her. 

“What makes you drink?” asked the 
judge at last. The man looked at him 
wonderingly. It was not what a judge is 
supposed tosay toa prisoner ona ‘‘drunk 
and disorderly’’ charge, who has beaten 
his wife. 

“You can’t take care of your family if 
you drink,” went on the judge. “You 
know that as well as I do. And you 
know that when a man has the appetite, 
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as you have, he can’t take even one drink 
without wanting more. If I felt like it, 
I could send you over to the county jail. 
Or I might send you to the Bridewell 
for a year. I am not going to do either. 
I’m going to be your friend. You are 
going to stop drinking, once and for all. 
I am going to put you downstairs in a 
cell for a few days till you get over this. 
Then I am going to have a talk with 
your wife and let you go home so that 
you can go to work. All you’ve got to do 
is to stop drinking. We are going to 
help you do it.” 

An officer led the man away. Tears 
were raining from his eyes, which were 
no longer filled with sullen defiance. 
The wife watched helplessly. 

“He ees good-a man,” she repeated, 
as she saw the door close upon him. 

“You go home,” said the judge kindly. 
“In a few days I’ll let him come home. 
Then you must come and tell me just 
how he gets along.” 

A blankness came over the face of the 
little woman. She could not follow him. 
He saw it. 

“Tell her,” he said to the interpreter, 
“that I am going to parole him to her. 
Tell her I know he is a good man, and 
would not have struck her only for the 
drink. Tell her to take good care of the 
children, and that she must go home.” 

The little woman drew her inevitable 
Italian shawl up around her face and 
walked unsteadily out.of the court room. 
In her eyes, as in the eyes of her hus- 
band, was a mighty gratitude. 

“Risky,” said a man who knew the 
husband. ‘‘He’s a tough customer.” 

The judge made no reply. He smiled 
at the man. It was the last case on the 
sheet, and the judge was preparing to 
leave the court room. A bright young 
policeman epitomized the situation. 

“Tt all depends,” he said, “upon what 
you think is the purpose of the law.” 

Maxwell Street Branch of the Munic- 
ipal Court of Chicago was where it 
happened—where it happens several 
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times every day in the week. McKenzie 
Cleland is the judge. Critical lawyers 
will tell you that he does not follow the 
law. Maybe not—as it is printed in the 
statutes. 

Under the law the man should have 
been sent to the Bridewell. That is as 
clear as sunshiny daylight. The way of 
it is a fine. The man is poor and can not 
pay. Then the Bridewell—to work it 
out. Meanwhile the family starves or is 
on the charity of the county. Or maybe 
it is only the charity of some beautifully 
bencncent organization that society has 
built up to atone for its mistakes. The 
name matters little. It is charity any- 
way, and hopelessness, and the crum- 
bling of pride. 

Those who know will tell you that 
Maxwell Street Police Station has enter- 
tained as many guests in its cells as any 
police station in the world. Certain 
magazine writers have been pleased to 
designate the district as “a nest of vice.” 
They prate of hold-ups and sluggings 
and the torturings of women. Some of it 
is true. Much of it is not. The record of 
an arrest does not always mean that a 
crime has been committed. 

Here in Maxwell Street a courageous 
judge has done what no other judge has 
ever attempted or dared to do. Where 
no curative agents had ever been em- 
ployed, and all the scheme was one of 
punishment, he came with his belief in 
the healing of souls as well as the heal- 
ing of bodies, and put in operation the 
machinery of the most wonderful justice 
that common sense can dream of. 

Once Chicago had a police court sys- 
tem. It was bad—very, very bad. So 
the people rose up and demanded city 
courts, with regularly elected judges, 
instead of justices appointed by the state 
executive and recommended by the 


henchmen of a vicious spoils system. 
The demand for city courts had a not 
unreasonable look, but for all that it was 
only after years of struggle that a mu- 
nicipal court law was enacted by the 
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McKENZIE CLELAND 
Judge of the Maxwell Street Branch of the Municipal Court of Chicago 


legislature and the notorious police 
courts went out of existence. 

To be quite accurate, it was only in 
the fall of 1906 that the first municipal 
judges were elected. On the third of 
December there walked into Maxwell 
Street Station a tall and slender man, 
with irregular features and keen gray 
eyes. 

“Who is he?” asked the policemen 
who watched his entrance. 

“He’s the new judge,” said one. The 
court room filled up with the usual cases. 
One after another the prisoners stood 
before the bar of justice. In many 
tongues they pleaded their justifications 
for the deeds that had brought them into 
the station. Interpreters who speak seven 
or eight or even ten languages are pres- 
ent at every session of the court. They 
are needed, too, for in Maxwell Street 


District are gathered men and women 
from thirty lands over the sea. 

Then began an expression of opinions 
concerning the new judge. The gist of 
it was: 

“No good for this station. Fine fel- 
low. Clean moral character. Teetotaler 
as to drink. All right as a lawyer, but 
he has had no practice in criminal 
courts.” 

Which was the truth. When McKen- 
zie Cleland came to preside over Max- 
well Street Branch of the Municipal 
Court of Chicago, he had never been in- 
side of a criminal court. He told me so 
himself. More, he had never defended a 
criminal. His practice had been entirely 
confined to probate and civil courts. 

As a matter of fact, it was accident 
that flung this courageous judge, who 
now holds the respect of all Chicago, 
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into Maxwell Street. One of the former 
assistant state’s attorneys, Judge Crowe, 
was first selected for the place. A pro- 
vision of the new municipal court law is 
that city judges may sit in the Criminal 
Court when the docket is so crowded that 
there are not enough judges to go 
around. It happened that at this critical 
time there was an over-supply of mur- 
der trials on the North Side in the Crim- 
inal Court, so Judge Crowe did not 
come to Maxwell Street, but went over 
to the other branch. It is only fair to 
state that he was chosen for this bench 
because of his excellent record as a 
state’s attorney. He had prosecuted 
many criminals and had many convic- 
tions to his credit. It is one of the max- 
ims of the state’s attorney’s office that 
trials must be speedy and convictions 
plentiful. Lately Chief Justice Oleson, 
of the Municipal Court, in an address, 
cited the case of a man who was arrested 
at nine, tried at ten, and was in the 
Bridewell by eleven o’clock. The chief 
justice himself was an able state’s attor- 
ney. He believes that the best ends of 
society are furthered only by speedy and 
inexorable conviction. 

So came McKenzie Cleland to Max- 
well Street Police Court, with his inex- 
perience and his comprehension of a few 
things that are not mentioned in the stat- 
utes. Those first few weeks he was heart- 
sick and discouraged. It was all a mon- 
strous puzzle—the treatment of those 
who came before him. One day in his 
chambers, after a day in his court, he 
talked to me about it. 

“T saw the mistake it is to send men 
to prison,” he said slowly, weighing 
each word carefully. “I’m not radical. 
My opinions, it seems to me, are based 
upon common sense. I think the purpose 
of the law is to keep men out of prison. 
The people of a community should love 
the law, not fear it. Money spent in 
prosecution and punishment is about 
thrown away. It should be spent in 


keeping men and women from going to 
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jail in the first place. I don’t believe in 
speedy justice, as it is popularly under- 
stood. It doesn’t give men a fair chance. 
Especially is it unfair to the poor man, 
who has not enough money to hire ex- 
pensive counsel. I want every prisoner 
who comes before me to feel that I am a 
friend to be depended upon. I want 
them all to feel that as long as they don’t 
go back on me I won’t go back on them.” 

A child came into the room at this 
point. He was a shabby and pitiful 
enough little lad, with his pallid face 
and stunted stature. Instantly the judge 
ceased his discussion of his work and 
greeted the boy. 

“Well, George,” he asked cheerily, 
“how are you making it?” 

“T ain’t been near Bunker Street, and 
I got a fine job wi’ de Postal,” said the 
boy. 

‘What had he done?” I asked when 
the boy was gone. 

“Larceny,” responded the judge. “He 
was a bad boy. I took him into cham- 
bers, and what do you think he said? 
‘Every one is against me!’ I sent him 
home instead of to jail, and kept him in 
sight. Now he is as good a boy as you 
would want to find.” 

“Where would he have gone?” 

“To the reformatory—from the jail. 
He was a cigarette fiend, but I got him 
to stop. You would never think he is 
sixteen years old, would you?” 

Later I found a written report from 
this same boy, which I here offer in evi- 
dence. Only the signature is remarkable. 
When the judge sitting in a police court 
becomes “loving friend” to a criminal 
boy—under the statutes—and that boy 
is no longer bad, but very good, it is time 
for society to sit up and look at itself. 

A question had been burning itself 
into my mind while we talked. Now J 
asked it. 

“Suppose they go back on you,” I 
said ; “what do you do then?” 

He smiled and waited an indefinabie 
instant. 


’ 
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THE BOY AND HIS MOTHER—PROBA- 
TION OFFICER JOSEPH SHERLOCK DE- 
CIDES THAT THE BOY IS NOT TO BE 
TRIED PUBLICLY IN COURT 


Mr. Hon. McKenzie Cleland: 

My mother came to give you my re- 
port because I go to work. I start at 9 
o’clock and stop at 6 o'clock, and I can 
not come. Your loving freind, 

GEORGE ANNUNCEATO. 
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“TI give them another chance,” he said. 
“You may set it down that in this court 
prison is the last resource. 1 sentence a 
man there only after all my other means 
have failed!” 

Now we come to the vitality in this 
man’s wonderful work. It is the “other 
means” that tell the story, even though 
they are but efforts to remedy the mis- 
takes of the dld system. A police captain 
put it well the other day. 

“Cleland has discovered that when so- 
ciety punishes criminals it punishes 
itself,” he said tersely. Truly, life is an 
endless chain of paradoxes and compro- 
mises. Still, it was a remarkable thing 
for a police officer to say. He knows, or 
ought to know, some of the complications 
that beset the practical criminologist. 

At first there was no sensation over 
Judge Cleland’s court. The police court 
lawyers who came to him as a legacy 
from the old system liked him. They 
had good reason to. He released their 
clients much more readily than had the 
justices who went before him. The pris- 
oner who has no particular evidence 
against him is fairly safe in Judge Cle- 
land’s court. There is another sort that 
he takes care of, too. It is here that his 
greatest and most immeasurable good is 
done. In no court has motive ever played 
so large a part. A good example of his 
method is a ‘‘stick- 
up’’ boy. 

Now a ‘‘stick- 
up’’ is a hold-up. 
The weapon was a 
knife, and the sum 
involved was one 
hundred dollars. 

_The evidence was 
clear, and the assist- 
ant state’sattorney, 
who had been sent 
over to prosecute, 
was Satisfied with 
himself. He pros- 
ecuted vigorously. 
Let us not forget 





that every conviction marked down be- 
side the name of a state’s attorney is to 
his glory. The history of the city 
proves that it is a pretty sure road to 
political advancement. Governor De- 
neen was a relentless prosecutor. So 
were Judge Barnes and Judge Oleson, 
and scores of other prominent office- 
holders. 

The “stick-up” boy had no friends. 
He was penniless. The’ penalty is life 
imprisonment. We have so heavy a pen- 
alty because once, when the question 
agitated the public, there was special 
legislation in Springfield. That was just 
after the car-barn bandits were hanged 
—all three of them in one day. That 
week in the county jail there was a regu- 
lar carnival of hangings. Seven men 
were there, condemned to death. One 
after another they all swung off into the 
Beyond. Said the wise ones: 

“Now we will have no more hold- 
ups.” 

They were wrong, some way. Hold- 
ups increased. Then came the legisla- 
tion, and even attempted hold-up was 
made punishable with life imprisonment. 
Probably Judge Cleland thought some 
of these things avér when he looked at 
the nineteen-year-old lad who came be- 
fore him that morning. Anyway, he did 
a daring thing. He did not hold him to 
the grand jury, nor 
even send him to 
the Bridewell. He 
had a talk with him. 
It was unique and 
informal. 

“How did it 
happen?’’ he said 
to the boy. 

**T was drunk,’’ 
the lad made an- 
swer. In law that is. 
no excuse for any 
crime, Lately the 
supreme court has. 


C. S. CORNELL, ASSISTANT STATE’S ATTORNEY found so. 
Assigned to Judge Cleland’s Court 


‘‘What is the 
































A TRIAL CONDUCTED BY McKENZIE CLELAND AT THE MAXWELL STREET COURT 


matter?” asked the judge. “Can’t you 
stop drinking?” 

The boy made the time-old reply of 
the criminal—so old that no prosecutor 
pays attention to it. 

“T could if I had another chance.” 

The judge pondered. ‘Ever been ar- 
rested before?” 

An officer answered. “Your Honor, 
he’s been in the Bridewell four or five 
times. He’s got a general bad record.” 

Still the judge was not satisfied. He 
saw the fellow’s pitiful youth and liked 
his face. Yet youth commits crimes. 
Most of those that have disgraced Chi- 
cago have been the work of mere boys. 

No one was prepared for the judge’s 
action. He leaned over his desk a little 
and looked at the “stick-up” boy. 


“T might send you to the jail,” he said. 
“Then you would go to the penitentiary 
for the rest of your life. That is the pen- 
alty for what you have done. I am not 
going to do that. I am going to fine you 
two hundred dollars. There will be a 
motion to vacate, which I will continue. 
Then I will see if I can find a job for 
you. I don’t think it is good economy on 
the part of the state to send a manly boy 
like you to prison. I think you ought to 
be restored to society and become a good 
citizen. It seems. to me that this is what 
the law means in your case, so I am go- 
ing to take a chance on you. I am going 
to trust you.” 

That afternoon the judge went to a 
manufacturer of picture frames. 

“Mr. Franklin,” said the judge, “TI 
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“SLEEP THE DRINK OFF IN THERE—THEN WE’LL 
SEE WHAT WE CAN DO FOR YOU” 


A cell in the Maxwell Street jail—the bench is the only bed 


want you to give a boy a job. He is in 
hard luck, but I. think he will make 
good.” 

The boy got the job. Every day he 
came to the judge. Always he said he 
was getting along finely. One day the 
judge went to the factory and made per- 
sonal inquiry concerning the boy. 

Not until he had been told that the 
boy was entirely satisfactory did he 
mention his record. Mr. Franklin was 
not dismayed. He agreed to hire any 
one whom the judge recommended. Soon 
he raised the boy’s wages a dollar a 
week. To-day you can not find a better 
or steadier young workman. 

While the judge was reaching success 
in this case his way was not devoid of 
obstacles that kept him stumbling. Every 
session of the court he ran into some- 
thing new. One was the D D’s, which is 
another name for drunk and disorderly. 
Most of these are men of family. Meager 
though their wage oftentimes is, it is yet 
the sole support of wife and children. 
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Destitution follows the cessation of that 
support. Heretofore it has been the cus- 
tom to send such cases to the Bridewell 
to “get the drink out of them.” This 
procedure struck the judge as wrong. 
Uncertain what to do, he began continu- 
ing cases. One after another he set them 
for February first until there were sixty. 
When he realized the number he grew 
anxious. Many were wife-beaters—most 
of them were habitual drunkards. He 
must find some way to circumvent the 
liquor. He told me himself how it came 
about. 

“T have a friend,” he said. “He is not 
a lawyer at all, but a railway official. 
We have been friends for twenty-five 
years. Whenever I am worried about 
anything, I go to him and tell him all 
about it. Well, I told him my worry 
with the sixty continued cases. He had 
an inspiration. ‘Why don’t you try the 
brotherly love idea?’ he said. 

“What is that?” 

“Why, it is a law in some churches 
that when a member commits an offense 
against the church law he can be placed 
in the brotherly care of some other 
member, who thereupon becomes respon- 
sible for his future behavior.’ ” 

The value of the proceeding is plain. 
A man hesitates to drag another in 
where he himself will plunge boldly. It 
is odd that a railroad man, not experi- 
enced in criminology, should have made 
the suggestion that bids fair to revolu- 
tionize criminal courts. 

A day or two afterward the daily 
papers contained sensational articles 
headed, “Blue Book of Drunkards.” 

It was a simple thing to make so much 
ado over. The judge had paroled an 
habitual drunkard to a saloon-keeper. 
Maxwell Street District has within its 
confines over four hundred saloons. He 
asked for their co-operation. A call was 
issued to every saloon-keeper in the dis- 
trict to a meeting in Maxwell Street 
Court room. Each one was invited to 
come and talk over the saloon question 
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with the judge. It was an innovation. 
Not a saloon-keeper failed to come. The 
court room filled up three times before 
they had all heard what he had to say. 

And he did not mince words. He told 
them straight out from the shoulder that 
he had no sympathy with their business. 
He had never tasted a drop of alcoholic 
liquor, and did not think he ever would. 
Still he recognized the fact that the law 
sanctions their business. All he asked 
was that it should be conducted decently. 
He wanted them to help him in his plans 
for the welfare of the women and chil- 
dren of the community. Some of these 
suffered—they even starved because 
their men folks spent their wages in 
saloons. The saloon-keepers must not 
sell drink to any of his cases. He begged 
that they would not. If they did he 
would see that they were prosecuted. 
Later he did actually fine one man fifty 
dollars for contempt. Court officials say 
that the saloon-keeper was glad to get 
off so easily, though lawyers say boldly 
that he was fined illegally. Be that as it 
may, popular opinion is on the side of 
the judge. That first night they were 
enthusiastic. They told the judge that 
they, too, had a few beliefs. They did 
not want men to get drunk. They would 
help him all they could. After this the 
judge went on with his organization of a 
new kind of court of equity. 

He invited all his lawyers to a sort of 
reception and explained frankly his 
views on the subject. The men and 
women, he said, who came before him it 
did not seem to him had a fair chance. 
He would like to see more of them kept 
out of prison, and he would be glad of 
the lawyers’ help. The lawyers were en- 
thusiastic. They brought forth plan after 
plan. Finally the judge stated his. 

“You live in the district,’ he said. 
“You have friends among the business 
men. I am going to hold a session of the 
court on the night of February first. 
Any one you invite to attend it may do 
so without business loss.”’ 


Then he told them of his brotherly 
love plan. The rest he left to their good 
sense. During the next few days he re- 
leased many of the continued cases on 
their own recognizance, and told them to 
come on the night of February first. He 
did not consider that he ran any risk in 
doing this. Most of the cases he had 
made subjects of individual investiga- 
tion. -The others he had full reports on 
from the officers. By the new law each 
police officer is made a deputy bailiff of 
the police court. It will be seen that the 
municipal justice has more than the ordi- 
nary means for carrying out any scheme 
of reform he may originate. 

The lawyers got together a list of 
seventy-five men who were willing to be 
their brothers’ keepers. When the night 
of February first came, every seat in the 
court room was filled. There were few 
prisoners in the bull-pen—most of them 
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In accordance with your consent to assist this Court in its effort 


DEAR SIR: 


to make better citizens of some of the residents of this District 


who have been convicted of minor offences, you are hereby requested to 


personally call upon Mr 


0 « LA Z 1 


nn Sameee who has been fo.nd guilty of 


Doorrduaby Qaacliscd and paroled during good behavior, and report to me upon the 


enclosed cards, at least once each month, how —he is getting along, and 


especially whether or not —hé is keeping h4< agreement to remain sober and 


support h<@- family. 


I appreciate very much your assistance in this important matter. 


were in the audience. After a brief ex- 
planation of the purposes of the court, 
the cases were called. Unattended by 
officers, the prisoners, as their names 
were called, walked up to the bar. With 
them were relatives in whose care the 
judge had placed them. Among the vis- 
itors were the seventy-five business men. 
They were to be volunteer parole officers, 
according to the judge’s plan, if they 
were willing to serve. 

They were. One after another the 
sixty cases were treated exactly as was 
the case of the “stick-up” boy. There 
was a fine, a motion to vacate, which 
was continued indefinitely. To each one, 
man or woman, he said the same thing. 


Very truly yours, 


i Judge. 


“You will not have to pay the fine as 
long as you keep your promise to me. If 
you drink I will send you to the Bride- 
well to work it out.” 

Then followed the phrase which has 
since become historic in Maxwell Street. 

“A friend of mine will call around ina 
few days to see how you are getting 
along.” 

The volunteer parole officers were 
having their work cut out for them. For 
the first time in their lives, probably, 
they were fraternizing with police court 
subjects. In many cases the result of the 
month’s experiment was very apparent. 
Men who had been brought in during 
December ragged and unkempt came 
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I hereby tender my services to the Court as a Volunteer 
Parole officer and agree to visit and report at least once each month 


until further notice on. 7 person who may be assigned to me by the 


Court. 
I speak the following languages , aE YY, 
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ceived from you recently regarding 
No. A Street. Will you 
please call on hae# and advise me how --he is getting along 


and especially whether,—he is keeping h#2- promise to remain 
sober and support h4@ family 
r , r 


Thanking you for your assistggce and co-opepation, 
J yourg, 
BAA A 
’ 
Judge. 


Dear Sin: 
No_report has 
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To UNION TRUST CO.: 
The bearer is on my Special 
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THE LETTERS THAT TELL THE STORY OF ONE MAN’S REFORMATION 


now in whole garments. With them 
came their wives or children, and their 
whole aspect was that of independent 
respectability. 

Of course, there were intricacies in the 
situation, but as time went on they 
straightened themselves out. The work 
became thoroughly systematized and a 
matter of complete record. From a pile 
of reports I selected one at random, 
which I was permitted to carry away for 
reproduction. Copies of all the corre- 
spondence relating to the case are inter- 


esting, especially the letter which relates 
to the bank accounts. 

After that first night session of the 
court there was a grand rallying to the 
standard of the judge. The night ses- 
sions became a regular thing. No law- 
yers were ever present. Sometimes as 
many as ninety cases are disposed of in 
the evening. Last of all to fall in with 
the general march were the banks. As 
the judge thought it over he came more 
and more to see that poverty is the com- 
pelling force back of crime. At last he 
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went to a West Side concern near the 
court and told them his feelings. They 
responded quickly and_ substantially. 
The letter which the judge sends to cer- 
tain deserving ones of his people is self- 
explanatory. So is the card, which is an 
introduction to the Union Trust Com- 
pany. The conditions are the same in 
both banks. 

Up to date seven hundred men and 
women make up the promise fulfilled. 
From out of the wreckage of humanity 
which began to come before him last 
December the judge claims a salvage of 
ninety per cent. Of the others he by no 
means despairs. They are simply a mat- 
ter of more patience, or perhaps more 
peremptory severity. Often he deals 
with them summarily and draws his lines 
sharply. They do not mind, even when 
it is, strictly speaking, outside the limits 
of the law. Always hanging over their 
heads is the fine to be worked out in the 
Bridewell. A drunken man will not 
mind that so much, but when he is en- 
tirely sober it is a different matter. So 
when the judge inquires as to drink and 
finds that a man is taking a Jittle, say a 
pint a day, he often sends him “down- 
stairs’ to think it over. 

“Down stairs” is a cell. The living is 
not pleasant, but it seems to be a good 
place for retrospection. After a few 
nights of soberness and sleeping on a 
plank the man generally goes back to 
his family with all desire for even the 
pint well rooted out. 

Many girls come before Judge Cle- 
land for trial. They are difficult to un- 
derstand from a standpoint of one-sided 
virtue. Their own view of themselves is 
different. Most of them are far more 
hopeless to deal with than “hold-up” 
men or burglars. Patience will in time 
convince a “hold-up” man that his is not 
following one of society’s necessary call- 
ings, but the painted girl will fling many 
a gibe at respectability, and cry out that 
society both makes and keeps her what 
she is. Drink leads to the condition in 


women, but it is hard to make them stop. 
Of the seven hundred cases, about sixty 
are women. They have usually to be 
more patiently dealt with than the men. 
A man will make a promise and keep it, 
where an appetite is concerned, but a 
woman will break it over and over again. 
Whether the cause is weakness, deprav- 
ity or sensitiveness is hard to determine. 
The thing that is of most importance is 
the result. All but five or six of the 
sixty paroled cases are living decent 
lives. They live unfettered by court pro- 
ceedings, too. Details that may injure 
the future good standing of the woman 
are kept out of the record as much as 
possible. As in the other cases, the wel- 
fare of the woman is the first considera- 
tion, not the satisfaction of the law. 
Society forgives “hold-up” men and 
burglars. It has small pity for the paint- 
ed woman. 


CONCLUSION 


From the ranks of such as make up 
the paroled seven hundred has always 
sprung Chicago’s Captains of Crime. 
Logically, then, there is economy in the 
new court of equity. Prosecutions and 
hangings cost thousands and ‘thousands 
of dollars. Any plan which lessens 
crime lessens the burden. 

This aside from any moral recom- 
pense—which should mean something. 
Each individual paroled is supposed by 
economists to represent five others. That 
would bring the immediate influence of 
the court into the lives of something like 
three thousand five hundred persons. 
Illinois has a population of four mil- 
lions, in round numbers. Yet in the state 
prisons are actually no more than three 
thousand human beings incarcerated. 
From this it would seem that there is 
small risk in the judge’s plan—even 
from the standpoint of the most relent- 
less state prosecutor. Crime is, after all, 
of small importance numerically in the 
commonwealth. 
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DEAR SIR: 


I am pleased to inform you that as a paroled defendant in my Court 


you are entitled to open a savings account in the UNION TRUST CO BANK 


with a gift of $5.00 from the Bank. 


This amount will belong to you provided you keep your parole for 


one year and deposit at least $2 00 each month during that time in the 


Bank 


I enclose a card which you will please present to the Bank and 


you will then receive your book with the $5 00 deposit entered therein 


The Bank is open every day except Sunday from 10 to 3 o'clock and 


&@lso on Monday and Saturday Evenings. 


Please attend to this at once and the Bank will report to me 


Out of the seven hundred paroles 
there has been no commission of crime 
that would warrant state interference. 
This fact sets the unprejudiced to won- 
dering why there was not long ago a 
deeper search for some surer method of 
prevention than inexorable conviction. 
If crime had been lessened it would have 
been all right, but, again, calm-minded- 
ness must conclude that these seven hun- 
dred parolers are a pertinent proof that 
the old system is no longer to be de- 
pended on. 

Judge Cleland has other plans for the 
extension of his humanitarianism. 

“T would like to see my court the so- 


Your friend 


Judge. 


cial center of the district,” he said. We 
had been commenting on some strange 
presences in the court room. Just inside 
the rail, on a row of benches, was a Sun- 
day-school class of dainty misses, attend- 
ed by their minister and their teacher. 

“TI would like an amusement hall and 
a gymnasium. We have a piano. One 
night the lawyers gave me a reception, 
and the piano was brought over. Next 
morning they got together and bought it 
for the court.” 

No other court in the world possesses 
a piano. Neither is there another which 
holds regular night sessions. 

“After the novelty has worn away, I 
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THE COURT CLERK—A PIANIST AFTER THE 
DAILY SESSION—EMIL A, ZUTZ 


am going to open every session of my 
court with either a sacred or a national 
air. Mr. Zutz, our minute clerk, plays 
quite well. I would have done it long 
ago, only that I was afraid of ridicule. 
Nothing hurts like that. It can undo all 
the good in a day. I wouldn’t like to see 
my people misunderstood or my special 
docket made light of.” 

“But to keep in touch with them all,” 
I said. “How are you going to do it?” 

“Easily, now. After a while, when the 
value of it has come to be known, some 
way will be found. The parole officers 
will all help. Every once-in a while I 
make a tour of the district myself and 
see how they are getting along. I want 
them to feel that I may drop in on them 
any minute, not to investigate, but sim- 
ply to be friends.” 

At this writing the judge’s calls have 
come to be the regular thing in the dis- 
trict. As he goes about from one place 
to another the children follow him and 
call out, “There goes the good judge.” 

We talked long this time. It was after 
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a night session; clerks and several offi- 
cers commented upon the work. Criti- 
cism was rare. The enthusiasm is bound- 
less. So is the enthusiasm in the neigh- 
borhood. One day, just to find out the 
feeling, I set out on a tramp. Fifty-one 
families were visited within a radius 
of perhaps half a mile of the court. I 
did not find one that was not informed 
upon the subject, nor an individual who 
was not in sympathy with Judge Cleland’s 
scheme. 

The judge himself could not put it 
better than did an old Irish woman. The 
very soul of the progression was in her 
definition. 

“It’s shamin’ out wrong-doin’,” she 
said. “Mesilf was a booze fighter. So 
was me man. It’s cut me tongue out I 
would now before I would touch the 
stuff. Don’t be thinkin’ it’s the fine. It’s 
the judge; Holy Mother presarve him!” 

Her husband put in a word. “He’s 
after gettin’ acquainted,’ he said. 
“Folks will do fur a frind what they 
won't fur a judge.” 

Which explains the success of the vol- 
unteer parole officers. They look after 
the parolers as friends, not as mentors. 
The judge has found that for anything 
more than making arrests the police are 
practically useless. The people still fear 
a uniform, although it would be hard to 
find a finer body of policemen than those 
at Maxwell Street Station. Here, again, 
we seem to have an argument against 
the old system, which is practically built 
upon fear. 

So far as this individual locality is 
concerned, the work is now beyond the 
experimental stage. It remains for soci- 
ologists and humanitarians generally to 
watch the scheme to its finality. One 
thing should not be allowed, and that is 
failure through poverty. The court is a 
municipal institution. It is not at all 
likely that the city will in any manner 
help the judge with his “social center” 
plans. Philanthropy might step in here 
and bestow a trifle worthily. 


’ 




















THE LION'S SHARE 
By OCTAVE THANET 


Author of ‘The Man of the Hour,” etc. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE AGENT OF THE FIRELESS STOVE 


HE time was two hours later. Ru- 

pert Winter was sitting on one of 
the stone benches of the colonnade about 
the patio. The court was suffused with 
the golden glow presaging sunset. Warm 
afternoon shadows lay along the flags; 
wavering silhouettes of leafage or plant; 
blurred reflections from the bold bas-re- 
liefs of Spanish warriors and Spanish 
priests sculptured between the spandrels 
of the arches. Winter’s dull eyes hardly 
noted them: the exotic luxuriance of fo- 
liage, the Spanish armor and Spanish 
cowls were all too common to a denizen 
of a Spanish colony in the tropics to dis- 
tract his thoughts from his own ugly 
problem. He had been having it out 
with himself, as he phrased it. And 
there had been moments during those 
two hours when he had ground his teeth 
and clenched his fists because of the fu- 
tile and furious pain in him. 

When he recognized Janet Smith, in 
that same illuminating flash he recog- 
nized that this woman who had been 
tricking him was the woman that he 
loved. He believed that he had said his 
last word to love, but love, after seeming 
to accept the curt dismissal, was lightly 
riding his heart again. “Fooled a sec- 
ond time,” he thought with inexpressible 
bitterness, recalling his unhappy mar- 
ried life and the pretty, weak creature 
who had caused him such humiliation. 
Yet with Gertie there had been no real 
wrong-doing, only absolute lack of dis- 
cretion and a childish craving for gaiety 
and adulation. Poor Gertie! what a wo- 
ful ending for it all! The baby, the little 
girl who was their only living child, to 
die of a sudden access of an apparently 


trifling attack of croup, while the mother 
was dancing at a post ball! He was east, 
taking his examination for promotion. 
The frantic drive home in the chill of 
the dawn had given her a cold which her 
shock and grief left her no strength to 
resist—she was always a frail little crea- 
ture, poor butterfly !—and she followed 
her baby inside of a month. Had she 
lived, her husband might-have found it 
hard to forgive her, for already a sore 
heart was turning to the child for com- 
fort; but she was dead and he did not 
let his thoughts misuse her memory. 
Now—here was another, so different but 
just as false. Then he brought himself 
up with a jerk; he would be fair; he 
would look at things as they were; 
many a man had been fooled by the 
dummy. He would not jump at conclu- 
sions because they were cruel, any more 
than he would because they were kind. 
There was such a thing, he knew well, as 
credulous suspicion; it did more harm 
than credulous trust. Meanwhile, he had 
his detail. He was to find Archie; there- 
fore, he waited. They were in the house; 
it were only folly to give up their ad- 
vantage under the stress of any of Mer- 
cer’s plausible lurings to the outside. 

Moreover, by degrees, he became con- 
vinced that Mercer, certainly to some 
extent, was sincere in his profession of 
belief in Archie’s absence and safety. 
This, in spite of hearing several times 
that Archie was not returned. Mercer 
did all the speaking, but he allowed 
Birdsall to hold the receiver and take 
the message from Mrs. Winter. 

The telephone was in an adjoining 
room, but by shifting his position a num- 
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ber of times the colonel was able to 
catch a murmur of the conversation. He 
heard Mercer’s voice distinctly. He had 
turned away and was following the de- 
tective out of the room; “I don’t under- 
stand it any more than you do, Mr. Bird- 
sall,” he said; “you won’t believe me, 
suh, but I am right worried.” 

“Of course I believe you,” purred the 
detective so softly that the colonel knew 
he did not believe any more than Mercer 
suspected. “Of course I believe you; 
but I don’t know what to do. It ain’t on 
the map. I guess it’s up to you to throw 
a little light. I’ve called the boys off 
twice already and told ’em to wait an 
hour or a half-hour longer. I got to see 
the colonel.” 

“T can trust my intuitions, or I can 
trust the circumstantial evidence,” 
thought the colonel. He jumped up and 
began to pace the court. 

“Seems to be like a game of bridge 
before one can see the dummy,” he com- 
plained; and as so often happens in the 
crises of life, a trivial illustration struck 
a wavering mind with the force of an 
argument; his thoughts reverted whim- 
sically to the card table; how many 
times had he hesitated over the first 
lead between evenly balanced suits 
of four; and how often had he re- 
gretted or won, depending solely upon 
whether his card instinct had been 
denied or obeyed! It might be in- 
stinct, this much-discussed “card in- 
stinct,” or it might be a summing up of 
logical deductions so swift that the ob- 
scure steps were lost, and the reasoner 
was unconscious of his own logical proc- 
esses. ‘‘Now,” groaned Rupert Winter, 
“T am up against it. She looks like a 
good woman; she seems like a good 
woman; but I have only my impressions 
and Aunt Rebecca’s against the apparent 
facts in the case. Well, Aunt Rebecca 
is a shrewd one!” He sat down and 


thought harder. Finally he arose, smil- 
ing. He had threshed out his problem; 
and his conclusion, inaudibly, but very 
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distinctly uttered to himself, was: ‘Me 
for my own impressions! If that girl is 
in with this gang, either what they are 
after isn’t so bad—or they have made 
her believe it isn’t bad.” 

He looked idly about him at the 
arched doorway of the outer court. It 
was carved with a favorite mission de- 
sign of eight pointed flowers with vase- 
like fluting below. There was a tiny 
crack in one of the flowers, the tiniest 
crack in the world. He looked at it with- 
out seeing it or seeing it with only the 
outer half of his senses, but—he could 
not have told how—into his effort to see 
straight through his own tangle there 
crept a sudden interest, a sudden keen- 
ness of scrutiny of this minute, insignifi- 
cant crack in stone. He became aware 
that the crack was singularly regular, 
preserving the form of the flower and 
the fluting beneath. Kito, the Japanese, 
who was sitting at the far end of the 
court, conversing in amity with Haley, 
just at this moment arose and came to 
this particular pillar. The Irishman sat 
alone, rimmed by the sunset gold, little 
spangles of motes drifting about him; 
for the merest second Winter’s glance 
lingered on him ere it went to the Jap, 
who passed him, courteously saluting. 

After he had passed, the colonel 
looked again at the column and the 
crack—it was not there. 

“Chito, chito!”’ muttered the colonel. 
Carelessly he approached the column 
and took the same posture as the Jap. 
Unobtrusively his fingers strayed over 
the stone. He scratched the surface; not 
stone, but cement. He tapped cautiously, 
keeping his hand well hidden by his 
body; no hollow sound rewarded him; 
but all at once his groping fingers 
touched a little round object under the 
bold point of an eight-pointed flower. 
He didn’t dare press on it; instead he re- 
sumed his cautious tapping. It seemed 
to.him that the sound had changed. He 
glanced about him. Save for Haley he 
was alone in the patio. He pressed on 
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the round white knob, and what he had 
half expected happened: a segment of 
the column swung on inner hinges, dis- 
closing the hollow center of the engaged 
columns on either side. He looked down. 
Nothing but darkness was visible, but 
while he stood, tensely holding his 
breath, his abnormally sensitive auricu- 
lar nerve caught distinctly the staccato 
breath of that kind of sigh which is like 
a groan, and a voice said more wearily 
than angrily: “Oh, damn it all!” 

Almost simultaneously he heard the 
faint footfalls of the men within; he 
must replace his movable flower. The 
column was intact, and he was bending 
his frowning brows on the stylobate of 
another column when Birdsall and Mer- 
cer entered together, Mercer, with a 
shrug of his shoulders at the detective’s 
dogged suspicion, preceding the latter. 

“Well,” says the colonel, ‘‘did you get 
my aunt?” 

“Yes, suh, I got your aunt herself,” 
responds Mercer, with his Virginian 
survival of the formal civility of an 
earlier generation. “Yes, suh; but I re- 
gret to say Archie is not there.” 

“Where is he?” The soldier’s voice 
was curt. 

“Honestly,” declared Mercer, “I wish 
I knew, suh, I certainly do. But—’ 
Mercer’s jaw fell; he turned sharply at 
the soft whirr of an electric stanhope 
gently entering the patio through the 
great arched gateway. It stopped abreast 
of the group, and its only occupant, a 
handsome young man, jumped nimbly 
out of the vehicle. He greeted them with 
a polite removal of his cap, a bow, and a 
flashing smile which made the circuit of 
the beholders. Birdsall and the colonel 
recognized the traveling enthusiast of 
the Fireless Stove. 

The colonel took matters into his own 
hands. 

“I think you’re the young gentleman 
who took my nephew away,” said he. 
“Will you kindly tell us where he is?” 

“And don’t get giddy, young gentle- 
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man,” Birdsall chimed in, “because we 
know perfectly well that you are not the 
agent of the Peerless Fireless Stove.” 

“T’ve got one here on trial, and I’ve 
come back to see if they like it,” ex- 
plained the young man, in silken ac- 
cents, but with an unruly gleam of the 
eyes. 

“We are going to keep it,” said Mer- 
cer: ‘‘Kito,” calling the unseen Jap, 
“fetch that Fireless Stove this gentleman 
left us, and show it to this gentleman 
here.” 

“Oh, cut it out!” Birdsall waved him 
off. “It’s only ten minutes before our 
fellows will come. You can put the 
police court wise with all that. Try it on 
them, it don’t go with us.” 

“Where is the boy ?” said the colonel. 

“Tell him, if you know,” said Mercer. 
“This gentleman,” he explained, “left a 
stove with us to test. He was here about 
it this morning, and we gave Archie to 
him to take to the Palace Hotel.” 

“And he is there now,” said the young 
man. 

“Did you leave him there?” asked the 
colonel. 

“Yes, did you?” insisted Mercer. 

The young man looked from Mercer 
to the other two men. There was no 
visible appeal to the Southerner, but 
Winter felt sure of two things: one, that 
the newcomer was Mercer’s confederate 
whom he was striving to shield by pre- 
tending to disavow; the other, that for 
some reason Mercer was as anxious for 
the answer as were they. 

“Why-y,” hesitated the stove pro- 
moter, “you see, Mr.—ah, gentlemen, 
you see, I was told to take the boy to the 
Palace Hotel, and I set out to do it. We 
weren’t going at more than an eight- 
mile-an-hour clip, yet some foozler of a 
cop arrested us for speeding. It was per- 
fectly ridiculous, and I tried to shake 
him, but of no use. They carried us off 
to a police court and stuck me for ten 
dollars. Meanwhile an officer was in the 
machine with my passenger. When I 
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got outside I couldn’t find them. I skir- 
mished around, and finally did get the 
machine. I’d taken the preeaution to fix 
it so it couldn’t be run before I left it— 
took the key out, you know—it must 
have been trundled off by hand some- 
where!—but I couldn’t find the boy. 
Naturally, I was a bit worried; but after 
I had looked up the force and the neigh- 
-borhood, it occurred to me to ’phone to 
the Palace. I did, and I was told he 
was there.” 

“Who told you?” The question came 
simultaneously out of three throats. 

“Why, Mrs. Winter—that’s what she 
called herself.” 

“But not three minutes ago Mrs. Win- 
ter told me that he wasn’t there,” re- 
marked Mercer, coldly. “When did you 
telephone?” 

“It was at least fifteen minutes ago,” 
the young man said dolefully. “I say, 
wouldn’t you better call them up again? 
There may be some explanation. I 
wouldn’t have come back without the kid 
if I hadn’t been sure he was safe.” 

“Was it Mrs. Melville or Mrs. Winter 
you got?” This came from the colonel. 
“Did she by chance have an English ac- 
cent, or was it Southern ?” 

“Oh, no, not Southern,” protested the 
young man. “Yes, I shculd say it was 
English—or trying to be.” 

“It would be exactly like Millicent,” 
thought the colonel wrathfully, ‘to try 
to fool the kidnappers, who had appar- 
ently lost Archie, by pretending he was 
at the hotel!” 

He made no comment aloud, but he 
nodded assent to Mercer’s proposal to 
telephone; and then he walked up to the 
man addressed as Endy. 

“The game is up,” he said quietly. 
“We have a lot of men waiting outside. 
If we signal, they will come any minute; 
if we don’t signal, they will come in ten 
minutes. Give us a chance to be merci- 
ful to you. This is no kind of a scrape 
for your father’s son—or for Arnold’s.” 

Shot without range though it was, 


Winter was sure that it went home under 
all the young fellow’s assumed bewilder- 
ment. He continued: 

“You look now, I'll wager, about as 
you used to look in the office when ‘you 
called on the dean—by invitation—and 
were wondering just where the inquiry 
was going to light!” 

The dimple showed in the young 
man’s cheek. “I admit,” he replied, 
“that I didn’t take advantage as I should 
of my university opportunities. Prob- 
ably that is why I have to earn a strenu- 
ous livelihood boosting the Only Peer- 
less Fireless Stove. By the way, have 
you ever seen the Fireless in action? 
Just the thing for the army! Fills a 
long-felt want. I should be very pleased 
to demonstrate. We have a stove here.” 

The colonel grinned responsively. 
“You do it very well,” said he. “Can’t 
you let me into the game?” 

There was the slightest waver in the 
promoter’s glance, although he smiled 
brilliantly as he answered: “TI’ll take it 
into consideration, but—will you excuse 
me? I want to speak to Mr. Mercer 
about the stove.” 

The moment he had removed his 
affable young presence Birdsall ap- 
proached his employer. It had been a 
difficult quarter of an hour with the de- 
tective. Vague instinct warned him not 
to touch the subject of Miss Smith; he 
felt nothing assured about anything else. 
The result had been that he had fidgeted 
in silence. But the accumulated flood 
could no longer be held. 

“T’ve found out one thing,” exploded 
Birdsall, puffing in the haste of his utter- 
ance. “The boy is on the premises.” 

“Think so?” was all the colonel’s an- 
swer. 

“I’m sure of it. Say, I overheard 
Mercer talking down a speaking-tube.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Talked French, damn him! But say, 
what’s gorge?” 

“Throat.” 

“What’s cupillo gorge?” 
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“Sure he wasn’t talking of a carriage, 
or did he say je le couperai la gorge?” 

“Maybe. I wouldn’t swear to it. I 
don’t parler frangais a little bit.” 

“Did you hear any other noises? 
Where were they ?” 

Birdsall thought he had heard other 
noises, and that they were down cellar. 
“And anyhow; Colonel, I’m dead to 
rights sure those guys are giving us hot 
stuff to get us out of the house. I’m for 
getting our men in now and rushing the 
house. It’s me for the cellar.” 

While the colonel was rolling Bird- 
sall’s information around in his mind he 
heard the echo of steps on the flagging 
which preceded Mercer and the other 
man. 

There was that in the bearing and the 
look of them that made the watcher, 
used to the signs of decision on men’s 
faces, instantly sure that their whole 
course of plans and action had been 
changed. 

Mercer spoke first and in a low tone 
to the colonel. 

“T have no right,” said he “to ask so 
much trust from you, but will you trust 
me enough to step aside with this young 
man and me for a moment only—out of 
earshot? I give you my word of honor 
I mean no slightest harm to you. I want 
to be frank. I will go alone if you de- 
sire.” 

The colonel eyed him intently for the 
briefest space. “‘I’ll trust you,” said he; 
then: “I think you have the key to this 
queer mixup. At your service. And let 
your friend come, too. He is an ingenu- 
ous sort, and he amuses me.” 

Birdsall looked distinctly sullen over 
the request to wait, intimating quite 
frankly that his employer was walking 
into a trap. “I won’t stand here more 
than fifteen minutes,” he grumbled. 
“T’ve given those fellows poco tiente 
often enough.” But the colonel insisted 
on twenty minutes, and reluctantly Bird- 
sall acquiesced. 

Mercer conducted the others to the li- 
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brary. When they were seated he began 
in his composed, melancholy fashion : 

“T earnestly beg of you to listen to 
me, and to believe me, for your nephew’s 
sake. I am going to tell you the absolute 
truth. It is the only way now. When 
you came, we handed him over to this 
gentleman, exactly as we have said. I do 
not know why he should have been 
stopped. I do not know why he left the 
machine—” 

“Might he not have been carried 
away ?” said Winter. 

“He might; but I don’t know what 
motive—” 

“What motive had you? You 
napped him!” 

“Not exactly. We had no intention of 
harming him. He came accidentally into 
the room between Mrs. Winter’s and Mr. 
Keatcham’s suites. Standing in that 
room, trying to stanch the bleeding of a 
sudden hemorrhage of the nose, he over- 
heard me and a friend—” 

“You?” asked the colonel laconically 
of the young Harvard man. 

“T,” smilingly confessed the latter. “I 
am ready to own up. You are a decent 
fellow, and you are shrewd. You ought 
to be on our side, not fighting us. I tell 
you, you don’t want to have the boy turn 
up safe and sound any more than I do. 
Mr. Mercer was talking to me, and the 
kid overheard. We heard him and went 
into the room—” 

“How o 

“Knocked on the door and he opened 
it. And we jumped on him. It was life 
and death for us not to be blown on; so, 
as we didn’t wish to kill the kid, and as 
we didn’t know the youngster well 
enough to trust him then—although we 
might, for he is game and the whitest 
chap!—but we didn’t know—why, we 
just told him he would have to stay with 
us a while until our rush was over. That 
was all we meant; and we let him ’phone 
you.” 

“How about his great-aunt—the cruel 
anxiety—” 


kid- 
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“Anxiety nothing!” began the other 
man, but a glance from Mercer cut him 
short. 

The Southerner took the word in his 
slow, gentle voice. “I tried to reas- 
sure our aunt, Colonel Winter. I think 
I succeeded. As for Archie, after we 
talked with him he was willing enough 
to go. He stole out with my friend inside 
of five minutes, while you all were 
searching your rooms. It was fe insist- 
ed on calling you up, lest you should be 
worried. He said you were right afraid 
of kidnappers, and you would be send- 
ing the police after us. You can call 
Mrs. Winter up and find out if I am not 
telling you the exact facts.” 

“Very well, I will,” said Winter. They 
met the sullen detective at the door. 
Cary Mercer, with his mirthless smile, 
led the way. Mercer rang up the hotel 
for Winter himself. To the colonel’s vast 
relief Aunt Rebecca’s voice answered 
the call. 

“Est-ce que c'est vous-méme, mon 
neveu?” said she drily. 

“Mais oui, ma tante. Why are you 
speaking so formally and in foreign 
tongues? Is Millicent on deck?” 

“In her room,” came the answer, still 
in French. “Well, you have put me in 
a pretty mess. Where is my boy?” 

“T only wish I knew! Tell me now, 
though, is Mercer’s story straight? 
About the nosebleed, et cetera?” 

“Absolutely. You can trust him.” 

“‘What’s his real game, then? The one 
he was afraid Archie would expose?” 

“Ask him.” 

“But you are in it, aren’t you?” 

“Enough to require that you abandon 
the chase—at once! Unless you wish to 
ruin me!” 

“You'll have to speak plainer. I’ve 
been kept in the dark as long as I can 
stand it in this matter.” 

But before he could finish the sen- 
tence, “Pas ici, pas maintenant—c’est 
trop de péril,” she cried, and she must 
have gone, for he could get no more 


from her. When he rang again, Randall 
responded : 

“Mrs. Winter says, sir, will you please 
come up here as quick as you can. She’s 
gone out. She thought she caught sight 
of Mr. Archie on the street.” 

To the colonel’s demand, “Where, 
how, did she see him?” he obtained no 
answer, and on his vicious pealing of the 
bell there came, eventually, mellow An- 
glican accents which asked: ‘Yes? 
Whom do you wish to see?” It is an 
evidence of the undisciplined nature of 
the sex that the soldier made a face and 
—hung up the receiver. 

He found himself—although this to 
a really open mind is no excuse—in a 
muddle of conflicting impulses. He was 
on edge to get into the street for the 
search after the boy; he was clutched in 
a vise by his conviction that the clue to 
Archie’s whereabouts lay in Mercer’s 
hands, and that the Southerner meant no 
harm to the lad. And all the while he 
could feel Birdsall tugging at the leash. 

“Tt’s on the cards,” he grumbled, with 
a wry face, “quite on the cards that he 
may bolt in spite of me, and do some 
foolish stunt of his own that will make a 
most awful muddle.” 

Not nearly so composed as he looked, 
therefore, he turned to Mercer. How- 
ever, his ammunition was ready, and to 
Mercer’s inquiry, Was he satisfied? he 
replied calmly: “Well, not entirely. If 
Archie isn’t in the house, who is it whose 
throat you wish to cut? Who is hidden 
here?” 

It could not have been an unexpected 
question or Mercer hardly had answered 
so readily: “You know who it is,” said 
he. “It is Mr. Keatcham.” 


CHAPTER X 
THE SMOULDERING EMBERS 


If Mercer’s avowal surprised the 
colonel, there was no trace of such emo- 
tion in his face or his manner. “I rather 
thought it might be,” he said. “And our 
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young friend who is promoting fireless 
stoves with the solemn energy he learned 
doing Dicky stunts?” 

“Mr. Endicott Tracy.” Mercer had 
the manner of a ceremonious introduc- 
tion. Tracy flavored the customary mur- 
mur of pleasure with his radiant smile. 

“Pleased, I am sure,” said the colonel 
in turn, bowing. “Your father, I sup- 
pose, is the president of the Midland; 
and Mr. Keatcham will, I suppose, not 
be able to prevent his re-election to- 
morrow. Is that the game?” 

Mr. Tracy’s son admitted that it might 
be. 

“Ah, very clever,” said the colonel, 
“very. Any side show, for example?” 

“T did not go into this for money.” 
Mercer’s level gaze did not relax, and he 
kept his dreary eyes unflinchingly on 
Winter’s. A peculiar look in the eyes re- 
called some tragic and alien memory, 
just what, Rupert could not capture; it 
flitted hazily through his thoughts ere 
the next words drove it off. ‘“Neverthe- 
less, it is true that if we win out I shall 
have enough to pay back to all the peo- 
ple who trusted me the money they lost 
when they were frightened into selling 
their stock in the Tidewater, and your 
aunt and Mr. Tracy stand to make 
money.” 

‘How do you expect to make it ?” 

“The M. and S. stock is away down 
because of rumors Keatcham is likely to 
control it. When it is settled it is not to 
be looted by him, the stock will rise—we 
are sure of the ten points; we may make 
twenty—” 

“And my aunt has financed your 
scheme, has she?—paid all your ex- 
penses ?” 

The Harvard man laughed out. “Our 
expenses? Oh, yes, she has grub-staked 
us, all right; but she has done a good 
deal more—she has furnished more than 
half a million to us for our gamble.” 

The colonel considered; then: “But 
why did you keep him here so long be- 
forehand?” said he. 
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“It was not long beforehand,” said 
Mercer. ‘The meeting was adjourned 
for a day—we don’t know why—we 
fancy that his partners suspect some- 
thing. It is called for to-morrow, in 
spite of their efforts to have it put off a 
week. But we want more; we want to in- 
duce Keatcham to vote his own stock for 
us, and to call off his dogs himself.” 

“And you can’t force him to do it?” 

“We shall force him, easily enough,” 
returned Mercer, “but we don’t trust 
him. We want his private code book to 
be sure he is playing fair. In fact, we 
have to have it, because nothing gets any 
attention that isn’t, so to speak, properly 
introduced.” 

“And he will not give it to you?” 

“Says he has lost it.” 

“Perhaps he has,’ mused the soldier. 
“But now, all this is not my concern, ex- 
cept that I have no right as a soldier to 
passively aid in breaking the laws. It is 
my duty to rescue and free Mr. Keatch- 
am.” 

But before he could speak further 
Mercer lifted a hand in apologetic inter- 
ruption. Would Colonel Winter excuse 
him, but he must ask Mr. Tracy to go 
back to the patio and have an eye on the 
detective. Endicott only exchanged a 
single glance before he obeyed. Mer- 
cer’s eyes followed him. “It was not to 
be helped,” he said, half to himself, “but 
I have been sorry more than once that I 
had to take him into this.” 

Winter looked at him, more puzzled 
than he wanted to admit to himself; in- 
deed, he was rather glad to have the 
next word come from Mercer. 

“T have a few things I want to say to 
you ; they go easier when we are alone— 
but won’t you sit down?” When the 
colonel had seated himself he went on: 
“T’d like to explain things a bit.” 

“T’d like to have you,” answered the 
soldier. “I think you have the clue to 
Archie’s whereabouts and don’t recog- 
nize it yourself; so put me wise, as the 
slang goes.” 
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Then, without preface, in brief, nerv- 
ous sentences, spoken hardly with a 
quiver of a muscle or a wavering ca- 
dence of the voice, yet nevertheless in- 
stinct with a deadly earnestness, Mercer 
began to talk. He told of his struggling 
youth on the drained plantation, mort- 
gaged so that after the interest was paid 
there was barely enough to get the 
meagerest living for his mother and sis- 
ter and little brother; of his accidental 
discovery of iron ore on the place; of his 
working as a common laborer in the steel 
mills; of his being “rooster,” “strand 
boy,” “rougher,” “heater,” “roller,” 
during three years while he was waiting 
for his chance; of his ferocious toil; of 
his solitary studies. 

“T never was a kind of fellow to make 
friends,” he said, in his soft, monotonous 
voice, “so I expect I was the fonder of 
my own kin. I’d a mighty good mother, 
sir, and sister; and there was Phil—my 
little brother. We were right happy all 
together on the old place that’s been in 
our family for a hundred years, and it 
was all we asked to stay there; but it had 
every dollar of mortgage it could stand, 
and the soil all worn out, needing all 
kinds of things; and I wish you could 
have seen the makeshifts we had for 
machines! I was blacksmith and car- 
penter and painter—just sixteen, and not 
an especially bright chap, but mighty 
willing to work; and my mother and Sis 
and I—we did a heap. When I stumbled 
on the ore I couldn’t be sure, but I wrote 
to Aunt Rebecca Winter. She sent a 
man down. He looked up things. It 
would take a heap of money to work the 
mines, but it might be a big thing. She 
paid off the mortgage and took another. 
First to last, she’s been mighty kind to 
us. She would have done more had we 
let her. So I went to Pittsburg and 


learned my trade, and I made enough to 
pay interest, and the people at home got 
a fairly good living. When I was 
twenty-one I was back home, and got a 
company started and put up a mill. You 
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know how those things have to creep up. 
But there was ore, all right, and I un- 
derstood my business and taught the 
hands. We'd a right sweet little mill. 
Well, I don’t want to take up your time, 
suh. Those next ten or twelve years 
were right hard work, but they were 


‘ happy, too. We prospered; we helped 


the whole country prosper. We paid 
Aunt Beckie. We were in good shape. 
We went through ’93 paying our divi- 
dends just as regular, and making them, 
too, though we didn’t much more—it 
was close sailing. But we were honest; 
we made a mighty good article, and 
everybody trusted us. Then came the 
craze for mergers, and a number of us 
got together. Still we weren’t very big, 
but we were big enough to be listed. I 
didn’t want it, but some of the men 
thought it was a terrible fine thing to be 
‘Iron Kings.’ That was how. Keatcham 
was looking over the country for fish for 
his net ; he somehow heard that here was 
a heap of good ore and new mills. The 
first intimation we had was his secretary 
coming as a Northern invalid—why, he 
stayed at our house because we were so 
sorry for him, the hotel being in new 
hands and not right comfortable. He 
seemed so interested in our mills, and 
bought some stock, and sent presents to 
Phil and my mother after he went.” 

“That was Keatcham’s private secre- 
tary, you say?” 

“Yes, suh, Atkins. You saw him on 
the train—as sleek and deadly a little 
scoundrel as ever got rich quick. Oh, 
he’s deep. Well, suh, you know the 
usual process. Convinced of the value of 
the property, Keatcham and one or two 
others set out to buy it. They got little 
blocks of it here and there. Then Atkins 
wrote me in confidence that some men 
were after the controlling interest and 
meant to squeeze us all out—offered to 
lend me money to buy—of course, on a 
margin. And I was plumb idiot enough 
to be tolled into his trap! I, who had 
never speculated with a dollar before, I 
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didn’t borrow his money, but I took all I 
could raise myself, and I bought enough 
to be sure I could control the next elec- 
tion. Then—the slump came, and after 
the slump the long, slow crumbling. I 
controlled the election all right, of 
course, but before the next one came I 
was ruined, and Keatcham put his own 
men in. I went desperately to New 
York. I didn’t know how to fight those 
fellows; it was a new game. I didn’t 
find Atkins. Maybe because that wasn’t 
his name when I had known him. I was 
so sure that the property was good—as 
if that mattered! As if anything mat- 
tered with these gamblers who play with 
loaded dice and dope the horses they bet 
against! Phil had all his little property 
in the mills; we all had. We mortgaged 
the house; we had to, to protect our 
stock. You know how the fight ended, 
and what happened at Cambridge. That 
isn’t all. My wife—” He stood a little 
straighter, and the light went out of his 
eyes. “I told you I don’t make friends 
easily, and I am not the kind of man 
women take to; all the same, the loveli- 
est girl in Virginia loved me ever since I 
jumped over the mill dam to save her 
rag doll. I’d married, when we seemed 
prosperous. Now, understand me, I don’t 
say it was my ruin and Phil’s death that 
killed her and the baby; she had pneu- 
monia, and it may be that seeing that 
paper by accident didn’t turn the scale; 
but I do say that she had her last hours 
embittered by it. That’s enough for me. 
When I got home with—with Phil, she 
was dead.” 

“Tough,” said the colonel. He began 
to revise his impressions of Mercer. 

“Wasn’t it?” the other asked, with a 
simplicity of appeal that affected the lis- 
tener more than anything which he had 
heard. He jumped out of his chair and 
began pacing the room, talking more 
rapidly. “You’re a man, you know what 
I wanted to do.” 

“Kill somebody, I suppose. / should.” 

“Just that. I ran Atkins to cover after 
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a while through Endicott Tracy. That 
boy is one of the noblest fellows that 
ever lived; yes, suh. He was going to 
help poor Phil, Phil’s roommate had 
told him. All those boys—look a-here, 
Colonel Winter, if ever anybody talks to 
you about Harvard fellows being indif- 
ferent—” 

“T shall tell him he can’t get under 
the American surface any more than 
Henry James can! A Harvard boy will 
do anything on earth for his friends.” 

“They were mighty good to me. It 
was Endy found out about Atkins, just 
from my description of him. I found out 
about Keatcham for myself. And you 
are quite right—for a little while I 
wanted to kill them both. Looked like I 
just naturally had to kill them! But 
there was my mother. There was no- 
body to take care of her but Sis and me, 
and a trial for murder is terrible expen- 
sive. Of course, anybody can get off who 
has got money and can spend it; but it 
takes such an awful heap of money. 
And we were all ruined together, for 
what little was left was all in the com- 
pany, and that promptly stopped paying 
dividends. I couldn’t risk it. I had to 
wait. I had to go to work to support my 
mother, to pay Sis and her back, don’t 
you see? We came here. I got a job, a 
well-paid one, too, through Endy’s 
father, reporting on the condition of the 
mills—a kind of examiner. And the job 
was for Keatcham.” 

“Why did you take it? I know, 
though. You did it to familiarize him 
with your appearance, so that he would 
not be warned when your chance came.” 

“How did you know that?” 

“A man I knew in the’ Philippines—a 
Filipino—was wronged by a white man, 
who took his wife and threw her aside 
when he tired of her. The girl killed 
herself. Her husband watched his chance 
for a year, found it at last—thanks to 
that very fact that his victim wasn’t on 
guard against him—and sent his knife 
home. He’d been that fellow’s servant. 
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I picked the dead man up. That Filipino 
looked as you looked a minute ago.” 

‘“‘What became of the Filipino?” 

The colonel had not told the story 
quite without intention. He argued, sub- 
consciously, that if Mercer were a good 
sort under all, he would have a move- 
ment of sympathy for a: more cruelly 
wronged man than he; if not, he would 
drive ahead to his purpose, whatever 
that might be. His keen eyes looked a 
little more gentle as he answered: ‘He 
poisoned himself. The best way out, I 
reckon. I should hate to have had him 
shot after I knew the story. But there 
was really no option. But I’m interrupt- 
ing you. You did your work well and 
won Keatcham’s confidence?” 

“He isn’t a very confiding man. I 
didn’t see him often. My dealings were 
with Atkins. He didn’t know that I had 
found him out; he thought that he had 
only to explain his two names, and ex- 
pected gratitude for his warning, as he 
called it. He is slimy; but I was able to 
repay a little of my score with him. I 
was employed by more than Keatcham, 
and I saw a good many industrial back 
yards. Just by chance, I came on a clue, 
and Endy Tracy and I worked it up to- 
gether. Atkins was selling information 
to Keatcham’s enemies. We did not 
make out a complete case, but enough of 
one to make Keatcham suspect him, and 
at the right time. But that happened 
later—you see, I don’t know how to tell 
a story even with so much at stake.” He 
pulled out his handkerchief, and Winter 
caught the gleam of the beads on his 
sallow forehead. “It was this way,” he 
went-on. “At first I was only looking 
about for a safe chance to kill him, and 
to kill that snake of an Atkins; but then 
it grew on me; it was all too easy a pun- 
ishment—just a quick death, when his 
victims had years of misery. I wanted 
him to wade through the hell / had to 
wade through. I wanted him to know 
why he was condemned. Then it was I 
began to collect just the cases I knew 
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about—just one little section of the hor- 
rible swath of agony and humiliation 
and poverty and sin he and his crowd 
had made—the one I knew every foot of, 
because I’d gone over it every night I 
wasn’t so dead tired I had to sleep. 
God! do you know what it is to have the 
people who used to be running out of 
their houses just to say howdy to you, 
curse you for a swindler or a fool or turn 
out of one street and down the other not 
to pass you? Did you ever have a little 
woman who used to give you frosted 
cake when you were a boy push her crepe 
veil off her gray hair and hand you the 
envelope with her stock, with your hand- 
writing on the envelope, and beg you— 
trying so hard not to cry ’twas worse than 
if she had—beg you to lend her just half 
her interest money—and you couldn’t do 
it? Did you— Never mind. I said I wa- 
ded through hell. I did! Not me alone— 
that was the worst—all the people that 
had trusted me! And just that some rich 
men should be richer. Why should they 
have the, lion’s share? The lion’s share 
belongs to the lion. They are nothing 
but jackals. They’re meaner than jack- 
als, for the jackals take what the lion 
leaves, and these fellows steal the lion’s 
meat away from him. We made honest 
money; we paid honest wages; folks 
had more paint on their houses and more 
meat in their storehouses, and wore bet- 
ter clothes Sunday, and there were 
more schoolhouses and fewer saloons, 
and the niggers were learning a trade 
instead of loafing. The whole county 
was the better off for our prosperity, and 
there isn’t a mill in the outfit—and I 
know what I’m talking about—there 
isn’t a shop or a mine that’s as well run 
or makes as big an output now as it did 
when the old crowd was in. You find it 
that way everywhere; and that’s what is 
going to break things down. We saw to 
all the little affairs; they were our af- 
fairs, don’t you know? But Keatcham’s 
new men they draw their salaries and let 
things slide. Yet Keatcham is a great 
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manager if he would only take the time; 
only he’s too busy stealing to develop his 
businesses; there’s more money in steal- 
ing a railway than in building one up. 
Oh, he isn’t a fool; if I could once get 
him where he would have to listen, I 
know I could make him understand. 
He’s pretty cold-blooded, and he doesn’t 
realize. He only sees straight ahead, not 
all round, like all these superhumanly 
clever thieves; they have mighty stupid 
streaks. Well, I’ve got him now, and it 
is kill or cure for him. He can’t make a 
rifle. I knew I couldn’t do anything 
alone; I had to wait. I had to have 
stronger men to help than me. By and 
by they tried their jackal business on a 
real lion—on Tracy. They wanted to 
steal his road. I got on to them first. I 
see a heap of people in a heap of differ- 
ent businesses—the little people who talk. 
They notice all right, but they can see 
only their own little patch. I was the fel- 
low riding round and seeing the town- 
ship. I pieced together the plot and I 
told Endy Tracy. He wouldn’t believe 
me at first, because his father had given 
Keatcham his first start and done a hun- 
dred things for him. To be sure, his 
father had been obliged as an honest 
man to oppose Keatcham lately, but 
Keatcham couldn’t mean to burn him 
out that way. But he soon found that 
was precisely what Keatcham did mean. 
Then he was glad enough to help me 
save his father. The old man doesn’t 
know a thing; we don’t mean he ever 
shall know. We let him put up the best 
sort of a fight a man can with his hands 
tied while the other fellow is free. My 
hands are free, too. I don’t respect the 
damned imbecile laws that let me be 
plundered any more than they do; and 
since my poor mother died last summer, 
I am not afraid of anything; they are; 
that’s where I have the choice of weap- 
ons. I tell you, suh, nobody is big 
enough to oppress a desperate man! 
Keatcham had one advantage—he had 
unlimited money. But Aunt Rebecca 
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helped us out there. Colonel, I want you 
to know I didn’t ask her for more than 
the bare grub-stake; it was she herself 
that planned our stock deal.” 

“She is a dead game sport,’ the 
colonel chuckled. “I believe you.” 

“And I hope you don’t allow that I 
was willing to have her mix herself in 
our risks. She would come; she said she 
wanted to see the fun—” 

“T believe you again,” the colonel as- 
sured him, and he remembered the odd 
sentence which his aunt had used the 
first night of their journey, when she ex- 
pressed her hankering to match her wits 
against those of a first-class criminal. 

“We didn’t reckon on your turning up, 
or the complication with Archie. I wish 
to God we'd taken the boy’s own word! 
But, now you know all about it, will you 
keep your hands off? That’s all we ask.” 

“Well,’—the colonel examined his 
finger-nails, rubbing his hands softly, 
the back of one over the palm of the 
other—‘‘well, you haven’t quite told me 
all. Don’t unless you are prepared to 
have it used against you, as the police- 
men say before the sweat-box. What did 
you do to Keatcham to get him to go 
with you so like Mary’s little lamb?” 

“T learned of a little device that looks 
like a tiny currycomb and is so flat and 
small you can bind it on a man’s arm 
just over an artery. Just press on the 
spring and give the least scratch, and the 
man falls down in convulsions. I showed 
him a rat I had fetched me, and killed 
like a flash. He had his choice of walk- 
ing out quietly with me—I had my hand 
on his arm—or dropping down dead. 
He went quiet enough.” 

“That was the meaning of his look at 
me, was it?’ Winter thought. He said 
only: “Did Endicott Tracy know about 
that ?” 

“Of course not,” Mercer denied. “Do 
you reckon I want to mix the boy up in 
this more than I have? And Arnold 
only knew I was trying some kind of 
bluff game.” 
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“T will lay odds, though,” the colonel 
ventured in his gentlest tone, “that Mr. 
Samurai, as Haley calls him, knew more. 
But when did you get rid of Atkins?” 

“Mr. Keatcham discharged him at 
Denver. I met Mr. Keatcham here; it 
was arranged on the train. We had it 
planned out. If that plan had failed I 
had another.” 

“Neat. Very neat. And then you be- 
came the secretary ?” 

Mercer flushed in an unexpected 
fashion. “Certainly not!” he said with 
emphasis. “Do you think I would take 
his wages and not do the work faith- 
fully? No, suh. I assumed to be his sec- 
retary in the office; that gave me a 
chance to arrange everything. But I did 
it to oblige him. I never touched a cent 
of his money. I paid, in fact, for our 
board out of our own money. It would 
have burned my fingers, suh!” 

“And the valet? Was he in your plot? 
Don’t answer if you—” 

“He was not, suh. He is a right wor- 
thy fellow, and he thought, after he had 
seen to the tickets—which he did very 
carefully, and gave them to me—he 
could go off on the little vacation which 
was given to him by his master through 
me.” 

“That’s a little bit evasive. However, 
I haven’t the right to ask you to give 
away your partners, anyhow.” He was 
peering at Mercer’s faee behind his 
glasses, but the pallid, tired features re- 
turned him no clue to the thoughts in the 
head above them. “What have you done 
with Mr. Keatcham?” he concluded sud- 
denly. ‘ 

The question brought no change of 
expression, and Mercer answered read- 
ily: “I put him off by himself, where he 
sees no one and hears nothing. I read a 
good deal about prisons and the most 
effectual way of taming men, and soli- 
tary confinement is recommended by all 
the authorities. His meals are handed to 
him by—by a mechanical device. He 


has electric light some of the time, 
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turned on from the outside. He has a 
comfortable room and his own shower 
bath. He has comfortable meals. And 
he is supplied with reading.” 

“Reading?” repeated the colonel, his 
surprise in his voice. 

For the first time he saw Mercer 
smile, but it was hardly a pleasant smile. 
“Yes, suh, reading,” he said. “I have 
had typewritten copies made of all the 
cases which I discovered in regard to his 
stealing our company. I reasoned that 
when he would get absolutely tired of 
himself and his own thoughts he would 
just naturally be obliged to read, and 
that would be ready for him. He tore up 
one copy.” 

“Hmn—I can’t say I wonder. What 
did you do?” 

“TI sent him another. I expected he 
would do that way. After a while he 
will go back to it, because it will draw 
him. He’ll hate it, but he will want to 
know them all. I know his nature, you 
see.” 

“What are you going to do with 
him?” 

“Let him go, after he does what we 
want and promises never to molest any 
of us.” 

“But can you trust him?” . 

“He never breaks his word,” replied 
Mercer indifferently, “and besides, he 
knows he will be killed if he should. He 


.isn’t given to being scared, but he’s 


scared of me, all right.” 

“What do you want him to do?” 

“Promise to be a decenter man and to 
let Mr. Tracy alone in future; mean- 
while to send a wire in his secret code 
saying he has changed his mind. It will 
not surprise his crowd. He never con- 
fides in them, and he expects them to 
obey blindly anything in that code lan- 
guage. I reckon other telegrams are just 
for show, and they don’t notice them 
much.” 

The colonel took a turn around the 
room to pack away this information in 
an orderly fashion in his mind. Mercer 
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waited patiently ; he had said truly that 
he was used to waiting. Perhaps he sup- 
posed that Winter was trying the case 
in his own mind; but in reality Rupert 
was seeking only one clue, as little di- 
verted from his purpose as a_ blood- 
hound. He began to understand the 
man whose fixed purpose had his own 
quality, only sharpened by wrong and 
suffering. This man had not harmed 
Archie; as much as his warped and 
fevered soul could feel softer emotions, 
he was kindly intentioned toward the 
lad. Who had carried him away, then? 
Or was he off on his own account, really, 
this time? Or suppose Atkins, the miss- 
ing secretary discharged at Denver, 
coming back for another appeal to his 
employer, finding Keatcham gone, but, 
let one say, stumbling on some trace of 
mystery in his departure; suppose him 
to consider the chance of his having his 
past condoned and a rosy future given 
him if his suspicions should prove true 
and he should release the captive— 
wouldn’t such a prospect spur on a man 
who was as cunning as he was unprin- 
cipled? Mightn’t he have watched all 
possible clues, and mightn’t he have 
heard about Archie and plotted to cap- 
ture the child, thinking he would be eas- 
ily pumped? That would presuppose 
that Atkins knew that Archie was at the 
Arnolds’ or—no, he might only have 
seen the boy on the street; he knew him 
by sight; the colonel remembered that 
several times Archie had been with him 
in Keatcham’s car. It was worth consid- 
ering, anyhow. He spoke out of his 
thoughts: “Do you think Keatcham 
could have told the truth, and that code 
of his be lost or stolen? Why couldn’t 
Atkins have stolen it? He had the 
chance, and he isn’t hampered by prin- 
ciple, you say.” 

Mercer frowned; it was plain the pos- 
sibility had its argument for him. “He 
might,” he conceded, “but I doubt it. 
Why hasn’t he done something with it? 
He hasn’t. They wouldn’t have post- 
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poned that meeting if he had wired his 
proxy and his directions in the code. 
He’d have voted his employer’s stock. 
He’s got too much at stake. I happen to 
know he thought it a sure tip to sell 
short, and he has put almost all he has 
on it. You see,-Keatcham was banking 
on that; he knew it. He thought Atkins 
wouldn’t dare give any of his secrets 
away or go against him in this deal, be- 
cause they were in the same boat.” 

“Still, I reckon I'll have to 
Keatcham.”’ 

Mercer shook his head, gently but 
with decision. “I hate to refuse you, 
Colonel, but unless you promise not to 
interfere, it is impossible. But I’ll gladly 
go with you to see if we can find any 
trace of Archie. I'll risk that much. 
And if you will promise—” 

“Such a promise would be impossible 
to an officer and a gentleman,” the 
colonel urged lightly, smiling. “Besides, 
don’t you see I have all the cards? I 
have only to call in my men. I’d hate to 
do it, but if you force me, you would 
have no chance resisting.” 

“We shouldn’t resist, Colonel, no suh; 
your force is overwhelming. But it 
would do no good; you couldn’t find 
him.” 

‘“‘We could try; and we may be better 
sleuths than you imagine.” 

“Then it would be the worse for him; 
for if you find him, you will find him 
dead.” 

There was something so chilling in his 
level tones that Winter broke out sharp- 
ly: “Are you fooling with me? Have 
you been such an incredible madman as 
to kill him already ?” 

Mercer’s faint smile made the colonel 
feel boyish and impetuous. “Of course 
not, suh,” he answered. “I told you he 
was alive, myself. I reckoned you knew 
when a man is lying and when he is tell- 
ing the solemn truth. You know I have 
told you the truth and treated you on the 
square. But, just the same, if you try to 
take that man away, you’ll only have his 


see 
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dead body. He can’t do any more harm 
then, and a dead man can’t vote.” 

The colonel, who had taken out his 
cigarette case, opened it and meditative- 
ly fingered the rubber band. “Do you 
reckon,” he suggested, in his most ami- 
able voice, “do you recken young Arnold 
and Endicott Tracy will stand for such 
frills in warfare as assassination ?” 

“T do not, suh,” replied Mercer grave- 
ly, and as he spoke he pushed back the 
heavy tapestry hiding a window opposite 
the colonel’s head, “but they can both 
prove an alibi. Mr. Arnold is in Pasa- 
dena, and there goes Mr. Tracy now in 
his machine—to try to find Archie. Do 
you see?” 

The colonel saw. He inclined his 
head, at the same time proffering his 
case. 

“T rather think; Mr. Mercer, that I 
was wrong. You have the last trump.” 


CHAPTER XI 


THE CHARM OF JADE 


It was no false lure to distract pur- 
suit, that hurried sentence of Randall’s 
which had met the colonel’s angry ap- 
peal for information. The woman was 
not only repeating Mrs. Winter’s mes- 
sage; the message itself described a fact. 
As she stood at her room telephone, 
Aunt Rebecca had happened to glance 

t Randall, supplementing the perfunc- 
tory dusting of the hotel maid with her 
own sanitary, dampened clean cloth; 
Randall’s eyes suddenly glazed and 
bulged in such startling transformation 
that, instead of questioning her, Mrs. 
Winter stepped swiftly to the window 
where she was at work, to seek the cause 
of her agitation. 

“Oh, Lord! Oh, Mrs. Winter!” gasped 
Randall, “‘ain’t that Master Archie?” 

Mrs. Winter saw for herself; the face 
at a cab window, the waving of a slim 
hand—Archie’s face, Archie’s hand. 
Brief as the space of his passing (for 


the two horses in the cab were trotting 
smartly), she was sure of both. “Give 
me my bonnet,” she commanded, “any 
bonnet, any gloves! And my bag with 
some money !” 

It was as she flung through the door 
that she threw her message to the colonel 
back exactly as Randall had submitted 
it. Miss Smith was coming along the 
loggia. “Don’t stop me!” said Mrs. 
Winter sternly. “I’ve seen Archie; I’m 
after him.” 

“Stop!” cried Miss Smith—but it was 
to the elevator boy who was whizzing 
below them in his cage, not to her em- 
ployer; and she boarded the elevator 
with the older woman. “I’ll go with 
you,” she said. There was no vibration 
in her even tones, although a bright red 
flickered up in her cheek. 

But Rebecca Winter caught savagely 
at her breath, which was coming fast. 
“Tt is not with the running; you needn’t 
think it, Janet,” she panted sharply, in a 
second. “It was the sight of his face— 
so suddenly; I never expected any face 
would make my heart pump like that 
again. All of which shows’—she was 
speaking quite naturally and placidly 
again—‘“that women may grow too old 
for men to make fools of them, but never 
for children. Come; it was a shabby sort 
of hack he was in, drawn by two horses 
with auburn tails. Here’s the office 
floor.” 

Not a word did Janet Smith say; she 
was not a woman of words in any case. 
Moreover, the pace which Mrs. Winter 
struck was too rapid for comments or 
questions; it swept them both past the 
palm-shaded patio into the side hall, out 
on the noisy, dazzling, swaying street. 
Looking before her, Miss Smith could 
see the dusty body of a hack, a block 
away. Mrs. Winter had stepped up to a 
huge crimson motor car, in the front seat 
of which lounged the chauffeur, his fore- 
head and eyes hunched under his leather 
visor. The machine was panting in its 
leash. 
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“Twenty dollars an hour if you let me 
get in now!” said Mrs. Winter, lightly 
mounting by his side as she spoke. 

“Hay, me? what!” gurgled the chauf- 
feur, plucked out of a half doze. “Oh, 
say, beg your pardon, lady, but this is 
hired ; it belongs—” 

“T don’t care to whom it belongs, I 
have to have it,”” announced Mrs. Winter 
calmly. “Whoever hired it can get an- 
other. I’ll make it all right. You start 
on and catch that hack with the auburn- 
tailed horses—’’ 

“T’ll make it right with your fare!” 
Miss Smith cut in before the chauffeur 
could answer. “It’s a case of kidnap- 
ping. You catch that cab!” She was 
standing on the curb, and even as she 
spoke an elderly man and his wife came 
out of a shop. They stared from her to 
the automobile, and in their gaze was a 
proprietary irritation. This was instant- 
ly transfused by a more vivid emotion. 
The woman looked shocked and compas- 
sionate. “Oh, pa!” she gasped, “did you 
hear that?” 

The man was a country banker from 
Iowa. He had a very quick, keen eye; 
it flashed. ‘Case of kidnapping, hay?” 
snapped he, instantly grasping the char- 
acter of the speakers and jumping at the 
situation. ‘Take the auto, madam. Get 
a move on you, Mr. Chauffeur!” 

“Oh, I’m moving, all right,” called 
the chauffeur, as he skilfully dived his 
lower wheels under the projecting load 
of a great wagon and obliquely bumped 
over the edge of a street-car fender, pur- 
sued by the motorman’s curses. “I see 
’em, lady; I see the red tails; I’ll catch 
’em r’ 

His boast most likely had been made 
good (since for another block they bore 
straight on their course) but for an 
orange wagon which had been over- 
turned. There was a rush of pursuit of 
the golden balls from the sidewalk; a 
policeman came to the rescue of traffic 
and ordered everything to halt until the 
cart was righted. The boys and girls in 
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the street chased back to the sidewalk. 
The episode took barely a couple of 
minutes, but on the edge of the last min- 
ute the cab turned a corner. The motor 
car turned the same corner, but saw no 
guiding oriflamme of waving red horse- 
hair. The cross street next was equally 
bare. They were obliged to explore two 
adjacent highways before they came 
upon the hack again. This time it was in 
distant perspective, foreshortened to a 
blur of black and a swish of red. And 
even as they caught sight of it the 
horses swung round into profile and 
turned another corner. In the turn a 
man wearing a black derby hat stuck his 
arm and head out of the window in or- 
der to give some direction to the driver. 
Then he turned half around. It was al- 
most as if he looked back at his pur- 
suers; yet this, Mrs. Winter argued, 
hardly could be, since he had not ex- 
pected pursuit, and anyhow, the chances 
were he could not know her by sight. 

It was a mean street, narrow and 
noisome, but full of shipping traffic and 
barred by tramways—a heartbreaking 
street for a chase. The chauffeur was a 
master of his art; he jumped his great 
craft at every vacant arm’s-length; he 
steered it through incredibly narrow 
lanes; he progressed sometimes by luffs, 
like a boat under sail when the forward 
passage must be reached in such indirect 
fashion; but the crowd of ungainly 
vehicles, loaded dizzily above his head, 
made the superior speed of the motor of 
no avail. In spite of him they could see 
the red tails lessening. Again and yet 
again the hack turned; again, but each 
time with a loss, the motor struck its 
trail. By now the street was changed; 
the dingy two-story buildings lining it 
were brightened by gold leaf and ver- 
milion; oriental arms and garbs and 
embroidery spangled the windows and 
oriental faces looked inscrutably out of 
doorways. There rose the blended odors 
of spice, sandalwood and uncleanness 
that announce the East, reeking up out 
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of gratings and puffing out of shop- 
windows.”’ 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Winter softly to her- 
self, “Chinese quarter is it? Well.” Her 
eyes changed; they softened in a fashion 
that would have amazed one who only 
knew the surface of Mrs. Winter, the ec- 
centric society potentate. She looked 
past the squalid, garish scene, past the 
shining sandhills and the redwood trees, 
beyond into a stranger landscape glow- 
ing under a blinder glare of sun. Half- 
mechanically she lifted a tiny gold chain 
that had slipped down her throat under 
the gray gown. Raising the yellow 
thread and the carven jade ornament de- 
pending therefrom, she let it lie outside 
among the white lace and chiffon. 

“We're making good now,” called the 
chauffeur. “Will I run alongside and 
hail ’em, or what?” 

She told him quietly to run alongside. 
But her lips twitched, and when she put 
up her hand to press them still, she 
smiled bitterly to discover that the hand 
was bare. She had forgotten to pull on 
her glove. She began to pull it on now. 

“The road is narrow,” said sne. ‘Run 
ahead of the hack and block his way. 
You can do it without hitting the horses, 
can’t you?” ; 

“Well, I guess,” returned the chauf- 
feur, instantly accomplishing the maneu- 
ver in fine style. 

But he missed his deserved commen- 
dation; indeed, he forgot it himself; 
because, as he looked back at the horses 
rearing on the sudden check and tossing 
their auburn manes, then ran his scru- 
tiny behind them to the hack, he per- 
ceived no life in it; and when his own 
passenger jumped with amazing nimble- 
ness from her seat and flung the crazy 
door wide open, she recoiled, -exclaim- 
ing: ‘Where are they? Where did you 
leave them?” 

“Leave who?” queried the hackman. 
“Say, what you stoppin’ me fur? Run- 
nin’ into me with your devil-wagon! 
Say!”—then his wrath trailed into an 


inarticulate mutter as he appreciated 
better the evident quality of the gentle- 
woman before him. 

“You may be mixed up in a peniten- 
tiary offense, my man,” said she placid- 
ly. “It is a case of kidnapping. Where 
did you leave that boy who was in the 
cab? If you give us information that 
will find him, there’s five dollars; if you 
fool us—well, I have your number. 
Where did you leave the boy ?” 

“Why, there was a cop with ’im—a 
cop and a gentleman. Ain’t you got hold 
of the wrong party, lady?” 

“A brown-haired boy in a gray suit 
with a blue cravat—you know he was in 
your cab. And how do you know it was 
a real policeman ?” 

“Or he wasn’t helping on the deviltry 
if it was?” sneered the chauffeur, who 
had now become a full-fledged partizan. 
“Ain’t you lived in this burg long 
enough to find out how to make a little 
mazuma on the side? You’re too good 
for ’Frisco. Heaven is your home, my 
Christian friend.” 

“Cut it out!” retorted the man. “I 
guess I know how to find my way round 
as well as the next man—” 

“Certainly you do,” soothed Mrs. 
Winter, who was fingering a crisp new 
five-dollar bank note, “‘and you are no 
kidnapper, either; you made no bargain 
with those men—” 

“Sure I didn’t,” agreed the hackman, 
“nor I ain’t standin’ for kidnapping, 
neither. Why, I got kids of my own, and 
my woman she’d broom me outer the 
house if I was to do them games. Say, 
I’ll tell you all I knows. They got off, 
them three, at that there corner, and I 
was to drive fast ’s I could three blocks 
ahead and then git home any old way. 
And that’s God’s truth, I—” 

“You didn’t see where they went?” 

“No, I didn’t. I guess I was a dumb 
fool not ter notice, but they paid me 
well, and I’d a bad thirst, and I was 
hiking to a place I know for beer; and 
that’s—” 
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“Did the boy seem willing?” 

“He didn’t do no kicking as I seen.” 

A few more questions revealed that 
the man had unpacked his full kit of in- 
formation. He had never seen either of 
the men before. The gentleman—yes, he 
was sure he was a gentleman; he wasn’t 
no swell confidence guy ; he was the reg- 
ular thing—gentleman engaged him to 
take a party to the Chinese quarter; 
he’d tell where to stop; didn’t need a 
guide; only wanted to make a few pur- 
chases, he said, and he knew where the 
things was; yes, ma’am, that was all; 
only down there on Market Street, or 
maybe—why, somewhere near by—he 
stuck his head out and told him to turn 
the corner, and then he kept telling him 
to turn corners, until finally he told him 
to stop and they got out. 

Mrs. Winter gave the man the bank 
note, counseling him to keep his eyes 
open for the two men and the boy, and 
to report to her at the Palace Hotel, giv- 
ing his number, should he see either man 
or boy. It would be very well worth his 
while. 

The chauffeur did not interrupt, but 
he shook his head over the departing 
hack. ‘“He’d ought to have known it 
wa’n’t on the square, but these hack 
drivers ain’t got good sense even when 
they’re, so to speak, sober, which ain’t 
often,” he soliloquized. “Well, lady, if 
they’ve took to the Chinese quarter, we’d 
better be looking up a Chink to help us, 
I guess. I know a fairly decent one—” 

“T think I know a better,” interrupted 
Mrs. Winter, with a faint smile. She had 
detected a suppressed pity in the man’s 
regard. “Motor slowly along the street. 
There is a shop, if I can find it, where 
there ought to be a man—”’ 

“Man you know? Say, lady, I guess I 
better go in with you, if you don’t 
mind—” 

“No; stay in your car. You don’t 
know how safe I am. Not only my gray 
hair protects me, but I have only to say 
a few words and any of these men will 
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fight for me if necessary. But this is in 
confidence—just between us, you under- 
stand. You are not to repeat it, ever.” 

She looked at him with a frank smile, 
and involuntarily his hand went up to 
his cap. “What you say goes, lady. But 
jest remember I’m right here, spark go- 
ing all the time, ready to throw her wide 
open when you step in; and’—his voice 
sank—‘T ain’t absolutely unprepared for 
a scrap, either.” 

“T understand,” said she, looking at 
him keenly, and she stepped briskly into 
the shop before which she had halted a 
few moments later, with a little lighten- 
ing of the heart because of this uncouth 
knight of the lever. The shop itself was 
like any one of a score on the street— 
crowded with oriental objects, bizarre 
carvings of ivory and jade, daggers and 
cash swords, gorgeous embroidered 
robes of silk and gold in a huddle over a 
counter or swinging and gleaming in the 
dusky background, squat little green 
and brown gods with puffy eyelids, smil- 
ing inscrutably amid shoes and fans and 
Chinese lanterns of glass and bronze, 
glittering with beads—in all these, like 
the score about it; yet the clean windows 
and a certain order within gave it a 
touch out of the common. A man and a 
boy served the shop, both in the Amer- 
ican dress, with their pigtails tucked 
under visorless caps. Both greeted her 
in the serene oriental fashion, bowing 
and smiling, their obsequious courtesy 
showing no smallest sign of the surprise 
which the sight of an unattended woman 
must have given them. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Winter was aware 
that both, under their lowered eyelids, 
took cognizance of that soft carven disk 
of jade among the laces on her breast. 
She asked the man had he seen a lad and 
an older man, or it might be two older 
men, one a policeman, come into that or 
any other neighboring shop. She ex- 
plained that the lad was her great- 
nephew and was lost (she eschewed the 
harsher word, for she had no desire to 
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set afloat a rumor which might bring the 
police upon her). She named a sum 
large enough to kindle a sudden gleam 
in the boy’s eyes as the reward waiting 
the lucky man who might put her on the 
right track. But her words struck no 
responsive spark from the Chinaman’s 
veiled eyes. In perfect English and a 
very soft voice he avowed ignorance and 
sympathy with the same breath. 

And all the while she could feel his 
glance slant down at the jade ornament. 

“Send the boy to look in the shop next 
door,” said she. As she spoke she raised 
the charm between her thumb and two 
first fingers, looking at him directly. 
Her tone was that of command, not re- 
quest. He frowned very slightly, mak- 
ing an almost imperceptible gesture, to 
which she returned a single Chinese 
phrase, spoken so low that had he not 
expected the words they had been undis- 
tinguishable to his ear. Instantly he ad- 
dressed the boy rapidly in their own 
language. The boy went out. The mas- 
ter of the shop returned to Mrs. Winter. 
His manner had utterly changed; the 
tradesman’s perfunctory deference was 
displaced by an almost eager humility 
of bearing. He would have her sit— 
there were a few cane-seated American 
armchairs, in grotesque contrast to all 
their accompaniments; he _ prostrated 
himself before her; he put himself at her 
service; still to her trained eye there was 
a corner of his mind where incredulity 
wrestled with a stronger emotion. “Do 
not fear,” she said gently. “It is really 
my own, and he gave it to me himself, 
thirty and more years ago. He was 
hardly thirty years old himself then. 
You see, my husband had been so for- 
tunate as to do him a kindness. It was 
he who had it first. When he died it 
came to me, and now for the second time 
in my life I am using it. I knew you be- 
longed. I saw the sign. Will you help 
me find my boy ?” 

“Did your ladyship know he is here, 
in San Francisco?” 


If she had not already dissipated any 
doubt in his mind, her evident relief 
blew the last shred away now. “Haven't 
you such a thing as a telephone some- 
where?” cried Rebecca Winter. “Time 
is precious. Can’t you speak to him— 
have him come here?” 

It appeared that there was a tele- 
phone, and in a moment she was put into 
communication by the shopkeeper. He 
stood in an attitude of deep respect while 
she talked. He heard with unsmiling at- 
tention her first Chinese words; he lis- 
tened as she returned to English, speak- 
ing very quietly, but with a controlled 
earnestness, explaining that she was 
Archibald’s widow, giving dates and 
places, in nowise alluding to the service 
which had won the charm about her 
neck. Yet as he listened, insensibly the 
Chinaman grew certain that she had 
spoken the truth. Presently she turned 
to him. ‘He wishes to speak to you,” 
she said, and went back to the shop. She 
sighed as one sighs from whose heart a 
great burden rolls. “To find him here, 
and still grateful!” she was thinking. 
“What wonderful good fortune!” 

She sat down, and her face grew 
dreamy. She was no longer thinking of 
Archie. Her vision was on another face, 
another scene, a time of peril, when al- 
most against her reason her instinctive 
woman’s recoil of pity for a fellow 
creature in danger of unthinkable tor- 
ture had been so intense that she had 
more than acquiesced in her husband’s 
plan of risking both their lives to save 
him; she had impelled him to it; she had 
overcome his terror of the risks on her 
account. “It is only death we have to 
fear, at worst,” she had argued. “We 
have the means to escape in a second, 
both of us, from anything else; and if 
we run away and leave this poor wretch, 
who hasn’t done anything but love his 
country, just as we love ours, and be too 
civilized for his trifling, ornery, pusil- 
lanimous people to understand, to get 
slashed to pieces by their horrible ling- 
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ling—whatever they call it—Archibald 
Winter, don’t you reckon we shall have 
nightmares as long as we live?” 

More than thirty years ago—yet it 
seemed like yesterday. Distinctly she 
could hear her husband’s voice; it had 
not come back to her with such reality 
for years; it was more real than the cries 
of the street outside; and her heart was 
beating faster for his words: ‘Beckie, 
there never was a woman like you! You 
could make a dead man hop up and 
fight, bless you!” 

“Your ladyship’—it was the shop- 
keeper back again; he had lived in Eng- 
land, and he offered the most respectful 
Western title of his knowledge—“your 
ladyship may be cheerful. All will be 
done of the best. The young gentleman 
will be back for to-night. If your lady- 
ship will now return to the hotel.” 

Mrs. Winter bowed slightly; she was 
quite her self-possessed self again. “I 
will go, certainly,” she said, “but I shall 
hope to see you, also, to-night; and 


meanwhile, will you accept, as a token 
from a friend who trusts you, this?” 
She took a little gem-encrusted watch 
from her fob and handed it to him. Her 
manner was that of a queen who rewards 
her general. And she left him, bowing 
low. She entered the motor car. It was 
no longer a lone motor. Another car 
steamed and snorted near by, in which 
sat the amiable banker from Iowa, his 
wife and Janet Smith. 

It took only a moment to transfer a 
passenger, to explain that she hoped to 
find the boy who had been lost—no, she 
would not use such a strenuous word as 
kidnapped—and would they complete 
their kindness by not mentioning the 
affair to any one? One hated so to get 
into the papers. And would they let her 
see them again to thank them? Then, as 
she sank back on the cushions, she re- 
marked, as much to the expectant chauf- 
feur as to Janet: “Yes, I think it is all 
right. I think we shall see Archie to- 
night.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED | 


THE NOON HOUR 
By JEANNIE PENDLETON EWING 


A thin sweet cry of steam from many a pipe, 
The tremor of a church-bell in the air, 
A cheer !—and up go rough blue sleeves to wipe 
The wet of toil from foreheads brown and square. * 
The builders turn away 
From this crude daub of clay, 
The tawny brick, the rafters gleaming bare ; 
With green leaves overhead 
And pails’ poor bounty spread, 
The drawling tale and throaty laugh go round. 
A lad, the shyest there, 
Taking aside his share, 
Swigs the cool, beaded cup with thirsty sound, 
Then, lounging Arab-wise, 
Blinks at the hot blue skies, 
Dreaming of home and of his sweetheart’s eyes. 
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HER LIPS MOVED MECHANICALLY. “WHAT SHALL I DO?’”? SHE MOANED 


THE OBJECTIVE VIEW 
By GELETT BURGESS 


Author of ‘‘ The White Cat,”’ etc. 


iy OU are sure that it wouldn’t be 

better for you to prepare her 
yourself?’’ the patient asked from the 
small white bed, his eyes on the portly 
form of the physician. 

Doctor Mackintosh shook his eye- 
glasses impressively. ‘My dear fellow,” 
he said, “‘haven’t I told you that we can’t 
possibly know what is best? In such 
cases as yours, nobody knows—physi- 
cians hardly more than the laity. Our 
knowledge of abnormal psychology is as 
yet only in its infancy. Such disturb- 
ances as yours have been recorded, from 
time to time—they’re by no means rare 
—but the medical profession hasn’t as 
yet discovered their rationale, much less 
any effective treatment. Of course, if 
this experiment fails, I shall try hyp- 
notic suggestion.” 


“T was thinking mainly of her,” the 
patient interrupted, wadding the pillow 
under his head. “If, as you say, this 
girl really cares—” 

“For that very reason, won’t she exert 
a stronger appeal if she greets you abso- 
lutely unconscious of your condition? 
That is my whole theory. Heaven knows 
it’s a vague enough one, but it seems to 
me that you’ll have the greater shock, 
so to speak.” 

“There’s no doubt about the shock to 
her, at least—it seems a bit heartless—” 

“Oh, she’ll forgive that, for the sake 
of the effect I hope it may produce on 
you.” 

“But she will probably have, in the 
end, to know—” 

“Possibly. I leave that to you. You 
see, it isn’t often that, in such cases, the 
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physician has such an intelligent patient. 
You know, now, about as much of your 
mental condition as I do. You have, in 
a way, to effect your own cure. Queer, 
isn’t it?’ He smiled blandly, stroking 
his brown beard. 

His patient returned the smile sardon- 
ically. “I’m afraid it doesn’t amuse me 
half as much as it does you, Doctor. I 
always was a bit afraid of the dark.” 

“Well, I’ll send you a little ray of 
- sunlight.” 

“What does she look like?” 

“You'll see. That’s part of the shock.” 
The doctor indulged in a complacent 
chuckle that shook the heavy watch- 
chain depending from his abdomen. 

“And you say I’m not to tell Mrs. 


Stelling?” 
“Not unless this experiment suc- 
ceeds.” 


“T don’t understand why not.” 

“Of course you don’t. If you did, 
you'd not need me here any longer.”’ 

“Well, let’s proceed with the comedy.” 

The young man lay back and com- 
posed himself comfortably. His face 
was that of a poet, intellectual, almost 
dreamy, though kindled at times into 
vivid emotion. His lips, under the close- 
cropped mustache, were fine and sensi- 
tive—the upper one straight, almost as- 
cetic, the lower one fuller and more 
sensuous. The firmness of his jaw was 
accentuated in his nicked chin. Over his 
longish black, crisp hair a white band- 
age gave him a picturesque, rakish guise 
which his lively eyes, dark twinkling, 
well abetted. 

The doctor drew on his gloves, smiled 
again, and waved a farewell. The 
nurse, who had been standing immobile, 
approached, drew the covers neatly 
about her patient, smoothed his pillow, 
and, setting a glass of water covered 
with a card upon the table, went out, 
leaving the door ajar. 

The young man waited for a few min- 
utes, his eyes upon the door. It slowly 
opened. At his first glimpse of his vis- 
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itor his expression changed to one of 
surprised delight. 

She was young, beautiful, high bred, 
exquisite in taste and manner. She wore 
a street costume of dark blue with furs; 
her veil was pushed up, revealing an 
oval, olive face, and a wave of smoky 
dark fine hair. Her lucent, frank gray 
eyes—as clear as lakes—gazed eagerly, 
and her lips were slightly parted, show- 
ing a line of small white teeth. Her pro- 
file, broken into charming variations 
from the classic, promised a rare indi- 
viduality. Her perfect skin was milk- 
white over the temples and chin, blush- 
rose on her cheeks, and there sprayed 
up from her throat, indicated just 
enough to make her lovely, a fine net- 
work of blue veins. 

In an instant she was on her knees be- 
side the bed, her hand in his, her cool, 
soft lips to his mouth. 

“Oh, Harry!” she cried. “I have 
longed for you so—I couldn’t stand it 
not to come—but I didn’t dare, until you 
sent for me.” She hid her head on his 
breast a moment, then raised it, her eyes 
dewy with tears, to kiss him again slow- 
ly, softly, with infinite tenderness, her 
hand in his hair. Her voice was full, 
round, a little deep, connoting depth of 
passion and height of spiritual emotion. 

For a full half-minute he looked 
deeply into her eyes without speaking. 
They grew sober, surprised, alarmed. 
Then he slowly shook his head. 

“You are a very pretty woman,” he 
said at last, “and it is delightful to have 
you with me. But it isn’t quite fair, and 
I don’t want to take advantage of you. 
I’m sorry, but I’ll have to confess that I 
don’t know who you are.” 

She drew back instinctively, as from 
a blow; then looked wonderingly at him. 

“You don’t know—who I am? What 
do you mean?” The tears had come in- 
to her eyes again. They filled, and a 
drop coursed down the petal-like bloom 
of her cheek. 

“T don’t remember you,” he said. 
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She sprang up. wildly, and looked 
about as if she thought him delirious 
and sought to summon assistance. 

“Please come back!” he said. “It’s 
very nice to have you so near me. Come, 
and I’ll try to-tell you about it. Don’t 
be frightened, I’m quite sane.” 

“Harry!” she breathed, and she knelt 
again slowly, took his hand fondly and 
watched him with fearful eyes. Her 
breath came deeply through her pallid 
lips. 

“Poor little girl!” he said. He patted 
her hand softly. He had not once taken 
his eyes from her, nor she hers from his; 
but, as he gazed, he shook his head hope- 
lessly. 

“Why do you talk like this, Harry? 
They said you were almost well. Aren’t 
you glad to see me? Didn’t you want to 
see me? Have I done wrong to come?” 
She held his hand tight in hers, waiting 
avidly. 

He looked away and sighed, but did 
not release her hand. “You were quite 
right to come,” he said. “I need you 
very much. But you must have patience 
with me.” 

She nestled closer to him and waited, 
still timid, seemingly afraid of some ter- 
rible news, but brave to bear it for him. 

“Tell me what is the matter, Harry! 
I can bear anything—if you love me. 
You do love me, don’t you?” 

His look returned to her and stayed 
on her face as he said, slowly, “I don’t 
know.” 

She buried her face in her hands, and 
a gust of sobs shook her body. His hand 
sought hers and carried it to his lips. 

“Just wait till I explain,’ he said 
gently. “Don’t feel so badly. It may 
come out all right, perhaps. You must 
listen, first of all.” 

She dashed away the tears and looked 
at him steadfastly. “Oh, I can’t believe 
it!” she cried. 

“Don’t believe it! Try not to, if you 
can—but I must be honest with you,” he 
said. “It’s only—I’ve lost my memory.” 


She repeated it: “Lost your memory? 
But how?” 

“T can’t remember anything that ever 
happened to me before I came here, a 
week ago. And now do you see? You 
must help me. When I look at you and 
think how that other ‘I’ would suffer, or 
perhaps is suffering, it’s dreadful. Ev- 
erything that happened before my acci- 
dent is gone. Dr. Mackintosh sent for 
you in hopes’ that you might restore my 
memory to me.” 

The strain on her face relaxed, and 
she clasped him in her arms, as a mother 
might her child. “Oh, Harry! Is that 
all? Oh, I can do that; I know I can! 
But you must remember what we were 
to each other—surely you do!” 

“Tt is just as if I saw you now for the 
first time,” he answered. “You are very 
beautiful and very dear already. Oh, I 
shall fall in love with you again, any- 
way, I’m sure. But I don’t remember 
ever having seen you before.” 

She stared at him as if she could not 
believe it. “But what else has gone? 
Surely you are you—or have you 
changed all over? Is it one of those 
awful cases of dual identity? I’ve read 
of them, but they always seemed like 
fairy tales. I never could quite believe 
them.” 

He smiled at her eagerness, her in- 
credulity. ‘No, the doctor says I’m the 
same person, with the same character 
and the same mental equipment, except 
for my memory of events. I have posses- 
sion of all I have ever learned, the re- 
sults of all my experience, so to speak, 
with no memory whatever of the proc- 
esses by which my experience was ac- 
quired. Do you understand? I can 
think logically enough, you see. The 
line of cleavage in my consciousness is 
as irregular as the coast line of a map. 
I’m a full-grown man, with a man’s in- 
tellect, but with no more past than a 
baby. I’m in the dark, fighting to get 
out.” 

“Oh, it’s too horrible!” she exclaimed. 
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“T can’t believe it. You must be deliri- 
ous.” 

He shook his head quite calmly. “No, 
my pulse and temperature are both nor- 
mal. I’m weak, of course, and I must 
lie abed for a while; but the fever’s 
gone and I’m practically well.” 

“But what does he say—when will 
you recover your memory ?” 

“He doesn’t know. Nobody can know. 
That’s why you’re here—to help me find 
it.” 

She was aroused again as if by an 
electric thrill and her face fired with 
enthusiasm. “Oh, I will! I will! Surely 
if you could remember anybody it would 
be me, wouldn’t it?” 

“Why? You forget that I don’t know 
even yet who you are.” 

She stared at him now with a new ex- 
pression, as if, for the first time, she real- 
ized his condition. “You don’t know— 
you don’t even feel—anything?”’ she 
gasped. 

“Nothing. It’s dreadful to say it, I 
know; but we are strangers. You're 
charming, you’re exquisite, you’re ador- 
able, but I simply do not recognize you. 
You must try to forgive me.” 

It was her turn to regard him for a 
long time without speaking. Then, with 
a sigh, she dropped down to sit on the 
floor, abjectly, her eyes fixed straight 
ahead, without expression, upon the lit- 
tle stand at the head of the bed. Her 
lips moved mechanically. “What shall 
I do?” she moaned. 

He waited patiently, his eyes set on 
her, without speaking. 

She spoke as if to herself, monoto- 
nously. “It seems so impossible. How 
can I tell you, if you don’t understand 
—anything—when there is so much to 
tell? But I must. I can’t believe it—I 
won't believe it! I’ll pretend that you’re 
merely trying me—that’s the only way. 
I'll pretend that you’ve made believe 
you’ve forgotten, just for the pleasure of 
hearing it all over again.” She looked 
up at him as if she had succeeded in per- 
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suading herself, and, holding out her 
hands to him, she exclaimed: “Oh, I 
haven’t forgotten—not a day, not an 
hour, not one blessed minute, not a 
word! You always laughed at me for 
remembering all the little things, the lit- 
tle darling things—now I’ll make you 
laugh again! But where to begin?” 

“Begin at the beginning,” he said. 
“And do you think it would be fair if I 
asked you to come up here beside me— 
as you were?” 

“Oh, Harry!” she cried. “What do I 
care whether it’s fair or not? You're 
mine, you’re mine!” She drew to him 
and looked at him with burning eyes. 
“Don’t you know that I’m yours—soul, 
mind and body—to do what you like 
with forever?” 

He bit his lip savagely. His hand 
moved nervously upon her arm. “It is 
wonderful to think that!” 

“Don’t you even want me?” 

“Oh, too much; but it isn’t fair. I 
oughtn’t touch you.” 

“Well, then, I’ll touch you; I’m not 
afraid.” She kissed him again and 
again. “Don’t you like that?” she said 
pathetically. 

“Too much to resist you ‘any more. 
Have it your own way. I give up.” 

She sat herself upon the bed, removed 
her hat and placed it upon the little 
stand. Then, taking his hand in both 
hers, she examined it abstractedly as she 
spoke. 

“The first, then; the very first? Must 
I tell? It was awfully bold of me, but 
I’ve never regretted it. It was bolder 
of you, but you always were audacious. 
Well, then—” She stopped, looked at 
him and blushed. He watched the color 
mantle her cheek till it had crept to her 
little ear. She looked away. 

“T didn’t think I’d ever be embar- 
rassed with you again,” she said, “but I 
know you love it. Well, we'll pretend. 
It was this way; Hallie Hunt told you 
about me—what, I never knew; you 
never would tell me. But you wrote to 
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me and asked me to come to tea in your 
rooms. We had never met before—it 
was an awful thing to do—but I was 
simply wild to meet you—and I came.” 

“Good for you!” He smiled and 
looked at her admiringly, with a flash 
in his eye. “I didn’t know I was such a 
devil. Where was this?” 

“It was in your apartment. You had 
a big studio room, high-ceilinged, with 
funny long windows on the street, all 
shabby genteel, with tall, dingy mirrors 
and rickety mahogany furniture, and 
ragged faded tapestry—it looked like 
1840—and you toasted muffins on an 
open fire, stuck on the end of a Japanese 
sword—and you kissed me. There!” 

“What! The very first day?” 

“The very first hour. But it seemed 
to me all right, for it was as if I’d always 
known you, and always would.” 

“And then?” 

“And then we fell in love. At least 
you did. I had been in love with you a 
year before I’d ever seen you. And,” 
she brought it out almost with embar- 
rassment, as if it were the greatest, most 
sacred of secrets, ‘“‘we had Bar-le-Duc!” 
Her eyes grew infinitely tender. 

He laughed easily. “I ought surely 
to remember that/ It’s an important 
point, isn’t it?” 

She looked steadily at him till her 
eyes glowed with the fervor of tears 
restrained. “It is—important—to me—” 

“That we had Bar-le-Duc?” 

“Yes.” She cast down her eyes. 

“Why ?” 

She did not answer him, looking off 
at the walls of the severe little room, her 
lips set, her bosom heaving. As soon 
as she could control herself, she said, 
with a great effort, “I didn’t quite be- 
lieve—you could forget that. Now I 
know that you really have forgotten, and 
that you’re not pretending.” She drew 
a long breath and her fingers worked 
nervously on the counterpane. 

“I’m sorry I’ve hurt you,” he replied, 
“but you must remember I’m lost, and 


you must help me find the way out of 
the dark. It was romantic, then?” 

She took his hand again and clasped 
it, and rubbed it on her cheek. 

“It was splendid. I stayed to dinner 
with you. You were to have lectured 
that night. You were going to get a 
hundred dollars for it, and you refused 
to go down town; I begged you to go, 
but you don’t know how I admired you 
for missing that engagement.” 

“I’m not sorry,” he said. 

“You took me home at ten—through 
the fog—it was wonderful—and before 
you left me—I had told you—indeed 
you made me! I was afraid, but you 
made me. I wanted you to make me, 
too. It was beautifully reckless, it was 
ideal ; I felt like the heroine of a story.” 

“As I feel, now, hearing about it,” he 
said, sadly. ‘Then we’re engaged, are 
we?” 

“Oh, no!” She bit one side of her lip 
and shook her head. “No, we’re not en- 
gaged—now—of course.” 

For a moment he watched the color 
recede from her temple, cheek and neck, 
till she was all of ivory. Her eyes 
roamed about the room; he could not 
trap them. 

“What can I say,” he began, desper- 
ately, “except that you must hope for 
me? You must believe in me, even if I 
don’t remember. My mind is a blank, 
dear girl—you must write on it.” 

She brought her look back to him with 
an effort and went on. “Then, after we 
had known each other only a week or-so, 
your mother found out about me.” 

“Oh, my mother—Mrs. Stelling, you 
mean —that tall, dark, severe-looking 
woman with gray hair?” 

“You don’t know her, either?” 

“Of course not!” 

She breathed more freely. “She was 
unfair, I think; but some time she’ll 
know and understand me.” 

“You mean that she objected ?” 

“Oh, so much! She said I wanted to 
marry you for your money.” 
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“Ah, I know better than that, even 
now!” 

She kissed his hand impulsively. 

“Go on,” he begged. 

“Oh, don’t you remember? We were 
so happy, in spite of your mother; only 
we had to meet secretly. I oughtn’t to 
have permitted it, I know. I should have 
shown pride and honor and all that, but 
I had no more will of my own than a 
baby. But you couldn’t have helped 
doing it, either.” 

He put his hand on her arm. “Wait,” 
he said. “Do you mean to say that my 
mother’s objection weighed with me 
against you?” he demanded. 

“You know—you were awfully fond 
of her, you hated to hurt her—and you 
had nothing of your own. You said it 
was best. I didn’t care for the money 
at all. I would have been satisfied with 
nothing but you.” 

“Good God!” he exclaimed. “Was I 
really such a cad as that? Could I have 
kept a girl like you waiting for a mere 
matter of money ?” 

“Don’t!” she implored. “It’s hard 
enough now. If you were only all 
right I wouldn’t mind anything.” 

“Go on,” he said, frowning. There 
was bitterness in his tone. 

“T could no more keep away from you 
than if you were a magnet and I iron. 
The attraction was almost a physical 
force. I couldn’t be in a room without 
crossing over to where you were. I was 
crazy about you. We wrote every day, 
whether we saw each other or not. The 
minute you left me I’d sit down and 
write a letter to you. And we invented 
sO many games—we had ciphers and 
codes and secret signs and everything— 
we had such fun making them up to- 
gether. We had even a language—” 

She stopped and looked suddenly up 
into his face. A rapt expression illumi- 
nated hers and transformed it. It was 
as if she saw visions. Then, leaning to 
him, she whispered softly in his ear 
something unspellable—a soft sentence 
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full of purring consonants with a quaint 
inflection, fantastic, whimsical, like the 
cooing of a dove, 

“Sh’pm poo’ pm pip’m!” 

He gripped her hand tightly and 
stared at her. She watched him anx- 
iously, her soul in her eyes. 

“Wait a minute!” he said. Then his 
lips moved. He spoke aloud, timidly. 

“Che kairo boh!”’ 

“Yes, yes, yes!” she cried in delight. 
“Then you do remember ?” 

He shook his head. “I’m afraid not. 
It’s merely automatic; somehow I felt I 
ought to say that. But it’s mere non- 
sense to me. What does it mean?” 

“Tt isn’t nonsense to me,” she replied, 
with infinite disappointment. 

“What does it mean?” he insisted. 


She was silent a moment. Then she 
said, “Everything!” 
“You must try again,” he said. 


“Please don’t give me up. You have no 
idea how terrible it is to have no past— 
even with such a delicious present as 
this. You struck something that time. 
Next time you may reach a nerve. Oh, 
probe as deeply as you dare!” 

She took it up again with renewed 
courage. “You don’t know how it 
frightens me. When I book at you, 
when I hear your voice, I can’t believe 
you are not the same you—and yet 
you've lost everything that made life 
worth while to me. You were always so 
clever and so quick; I had only to say 
half a sentence and you’d know the rest. 
If I mentioned anything I had talked 
about with you the day before, even a 
week before, you'd get the reference im- 
mediately, and take it right up. Oh, we 
understood each other so well! Now, it’s 
as if you were asleep, or insane.” 

“Or drunk?” he suggested. 

“T never saw you drunk,” she said 
seriously, “but I often have wondered 
how you’d be. The nearest I ever came 
to it was that day when we took 
hasheesh ; that was a sort of glorified in- 
toxication, I suppose.”’ 
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“It sounds interesting; tell me about 
a” 

“Tt was another of the awful things I 
did. We were alone in the house all day ; 
my aunt had gone on a visit. You gave 
me the pellets and wanted me to try it. 
I would have tried hemlock or strych- 
nine or nitroglycerin if you’d asked me 
to, I believe. And—” 

“What?” 

“Oh, I can’t tell you the rest. Not 
yet.” She got up, shaking her head em- 
phatically. 

At this moment there came a knock 
on the door. The nurse entered and set 
a plate upon the little table. Upon it was 
a lump of sugar, stained dark green with 
some liquid. 

“Doctor Mackintosh says you’re to 
take this, please. He doesn’t want you 
to get too excited. This will quiet your 
nerves a little.” 

“What is it?” he asked, carelessly. 

“Cannabis Indica,’ said the nurse, 
and she left the room silently. The two 
looked at each other with meaning. 

“What do you think of that!” he said. 
Leaning over, he took the lump of sugar 
into his hand, looked at it, then held it 
to his nostrils. It gave forth a strange 
oriental odor, aromatic, pungent as tar, 
keen as salt, the indefinable aroma of 
mystery. 

As he sniffed at it his face changed, 
his pupils dilated, his nostrils quivered. 
He rose to a sitting posture, supporting 
himself on one arm, and stared at her 
for a moment, strangely. Then he spoke 
almost in a whisper, vibrant with in- 
tensity, deliberately, slowly. 

“It seems to me—a thousand years 
ago—I knew some one—like you. Her 
name was—I forget.” He sank back on 
the pillow. 

Her arms were about him immediate- 
ly. “Oh, Harry! Think! Think! You 
must remember!” Her gaze was as in- 
tense as if she were trying to hypnotize 
him. 

“No, I can’t,” he said helplessly. “But 
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that smell is queer—it means something 
or other. And I can almost see a win- 
dow with diamond panes, the light be- 
hind them—and a music-box playing.” 

“Yes, yes!” she cried. “That’s the 
library where we were that afternoon. 
How that smell does bring it back!” 

His eyes were bright with wonder as 
he exclaimed suddenly, “Oh, I believe 
it’s coming back.” 

“Oh, try! Try!” she pleaded. 
for my name, now! Who am |?” 

He looked at her, dumb for fully a 
minute, conjuring his memory. Then he 
brought out a name boldly, “Amy!” 

She broke down and cried, this time 
for very joy. His hand was in her hair, 
comforting her, but his glance was fixed 
on space as he struggled with intangible 
things — with flights of inaccessible 
thoughts—fancies as thin as dream. 

“I’m getting it, bit by bit,” he said, 
huskily. “But it comes slowly. Hold 
me close, dear; you’re helping me, 
Amy!” 


“Try 


“T knew I could do it!” Her voice 
was broken, almost hysterical. ‘You're 
all right, now, I’m sure. Oh, your 
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mother will be so glad 

“My mother?” He frowned. “What 
had my mother to do with it all? How 
could she have come between me and a 
wonderful creature like you?” 

“Oh, it was best—it was necessary, 
I’m sure. I never blamed you—really I 
didn’t. It was hard,of course,not to have 
you with me all the time, but I cared 
only for your happiness. We must wait, 
even now, for a few months, I suppose.” 

“Wait? I guess not! God, how I 
loathe that man you knew!” 

“Don’t say that, Harry; you are he, 
aren’t you? Don’t you know me yet, 
dear?” 

He took her face in his hands and re- 
garded her deliberately. “It is only five 
hundred years ago, now, I think. You 
seem like my sister.” 

“Perhaps I am that, too,” she said 
thoughtfully. “I think I’m everything 
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— sister, mother, daughter, sweet- 
heart—”’ 

She broke off suddenly. 

He was still puzzling with his prob- 
lem and did not notice her. ‘There was 
a masquerade ball—Harlequin danced 
with Columbine, a perfect sprite of a 
Columbine who pirouetted so gracefully 
—they left before the unmasking—they 
went in a cab, through a frightful snow- 
storm, and she was cold.” 

“Yes, yes,” she answered happily. 
“No one knew who we were; it was one 
of the few times we dared to show our- 
selves together. Oh, it was such fun!” 

His voice went on dreamily: ‘She 
lost her slipper. He warmed her foot 
in his hands.” — 

“T lost it on purpose; I kicked it over 
a snowdrift as I got into the cab. You 
dared me!” 

“There was something about a cigar- 
ette—you burned yourself on your arm. 
It hurts me when I think of it.” 

Rising, she removed her jacket and 
rolled up her short sleeve deliberately. 
Half-way between her elbow and shoul- 
der there was a small round white scar. 
He seized her hand, drew her over and 
kissed the place. 

“I know—almost, but not quite. It 
was not an accident?” 

She smiled and slowly drew down the 
little lacy sleeve. 

“Tt was bravado, I suppose. You told 
me how a Samoan chief once had brand- 
ed himself with a red-hot stick so that 
he should never forget the girl he loved. 
I took your cigarette and burned myself 
there. It hurt, but I loved it! You were 
awfully frightened, but it excited me so 
that I gloried in it. It seemed just as if 
I were bearing a pain for you. Let me 
do it again!—I’ll show you—oh, that 
ought to make you remember, if any- 
thing will!” 

As she bent over him, her cheek near 
his, he suddenly put his arm about her 
and brought his lips to her ear. 

“Sh’pm poo’pm pip’m!’” he whispered. 
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“Yes?” she answered ecstatically. 
“Chu’pm kai!—now the other ear!” 

He turned her eager, flushed face in 
his hands and whispered on the other 
side among the curls. 

“Oh,” she breathed, ‘“‘so you know?” 

“T know,” he answered. 

At that her strength went from her; 
she almost fell upon him, but his arms 
were about her and he held her firmly. 
She lay limp, inert, for a moment. 

“Now I know I love you,” he said, 
“but it seems as if I had lost you for a 
hundred years. What has happened?” 

She hesitated, her eyes averted, as if 
she could not quite make up her mind to 
speak. She got up and went to the win- 
dow, looked out, seeing nothing, rear- 
ranged her hair mechanically, and re- 
turned. 

“What is it?’ he implored. “Don’t 
leave me—it’s coming fast now, it’s all 
hazy yet—I see only little details, bril- 
liant spots, like the illuminated places a 
search-light discovers. I remember driv- 
ing my motor through the park and kiss- 
ing you beside me—we nearly ran into 
a policeman—then—going up in an ele- 
vator—you were running it yourself— 
how was that ?—-we ran away with it up 
to the thirteenth floor.” 

She was beside him again, now, listen- 
ing excitedly. “Yes, it was just so that 
we could be alone—the janitor wanted 
to have you arrested. Go on, it’s your 
turn now.” 

“I remember your handwriting—I 
can see it on so many blue envelopes—a 
little chubby fist, with the stamp never 
on straight. You have a black hat with 
a drooping plume, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, yes!” She followed his words, 
all but applauding him, as if she were at 
a play. 

“You bought me a tie—you made me 
change it in the cab—oh, it’s all coming 
together now, like one of those dissected- 
map puzzles. It’s wonderful! And I 
was afraid of my mother—I let it go on 
—while you were eating your heart out.” 
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“Is that all?’ She was almost calm, 
standing erect before him with her 
hands behind her. 

“No—there’s something else—what is 
it? Tell me—I can’t get it—it troubles 
me, it eludes me like a lame, frightened 
bird—it’s something important.” 

She still stood quiescent before him, 
drawn up proudly, with a new reserve 
that was almost cold. 

He looked at her from under tensely 
drawn brows. “Why do you look so?” 
he asked. “Why don’t you help me?” 

“T can’t help you any more,” she said 
faintly. ‘You'll have to get it yourself, 
now.” 

“Oh, Amy; remember I’m not respon- 
sible for this. I’m doing my best. Please 
help me!” ~ 

Her head drooped and she turned a 
little away from him. “New Year’s 
Eve,” she said. “Think of the horns and 
the rattles and the crowd.” Slowly her 
sad eyes turned to his, beseechingly. 

He stared at her, fascinated, his face 
working with emotion. Then, with a 
curious gesture he sat up and held out 
his hand. 

“Oh, Amy! I know, now—every- 
thing!” , 

She crept into his embrace and laid 
her head upon his shoulder with infinite 
peace, closing her eyes. 

“Think of it!” he said softly. “And 
all this time you’ve never told, even 
after my accident! And you've stayed 
away all this time on my account?” 

“You asked me to,” she said. 

“T can’t understand such selfishness! 
I’m seeing myself now, for the first time 
—objectively. I know how you must 
have suffered, poor girl. Forgive me, 
dear.” 





She held her lips up to his, without 
speaking. He answered her appeal, and 
then, with a new energy, lifted her from 
him, sitting up himself, with determina- 
tion in his face. 

“Call the nurse! Send for Doctor 
Mackintosh, please.” 

“What is it, dear?” She was flutter- 
ing with anxiety. 

“There’s the bell at the head of the 
bed,” he said. 

She pressed it, still looking at him 
with alarm. “Oh, I’m afraid you'll 
overexert yourself, Harry; it will be 
bad for you. Do lie down quietly.” 

“Lie down!” he exclaimed. “Why, 
I’m well! It’s all over! My head’s 
clear—for the first time in six months.” 

There were already footsteps in the 
hall, and the nurse entered the next mo- 
ment, followed by the doctor. The old 
man’s brows went up, and he took a step 
toward the bed. 

His patient made a sweeping gesture. 
“Doctor, I want to present you to my 
wife, Mrs. Stelling.” 

The physician looked at the young 
man incredulously. 

“Oh, I’m not out of my head, Doctor. 
Ask her.” 

The girl held out her hand, frankly. 
“We were married on New Year’s Eve,” 
she said, smiling at last. -A tiny soft 
shadow in her chin became a dimple. It 
was well worth waiting for. 

The doctor smiled with satisfaction, 
took her hand in both his and nodded to 
his patient. “I thought she could do it; 
but this is news, indeed. Oh—how 
about your mother, Mr. Stelling?” 

“IT wish you’d telephone for her to 
come immediately,” was the answer. 
“Tell her I’ve just come to my senses.” 
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IVING in the next house but-one to 
Isabel, Hugo felt debarred from se- 
rious consideration as a suitor. For a 
neighbor of such propinquity to invade 
her home with a proposal of marriage 
would seem to Isabel ridiculous. She 
had two theories which, by way of warn- 
ing, no doubt, she often expounded to 
Hugo—that romance must precede love, 
and that romance must have for exist- 
ence stimulating conditions of novelty. 

When she went to Europe with her 
father and mother Hugo recognized an 
opportunity. After waiting a month he 
followed her. To appear unexpectedly 
and—if his heart should so dictate, for 
really he was not quite sure of it himself 
—cry impetuously, “Isabel, I have jour- 
neyed four thousand miles to ask you for 
your hand!” must appeal to a romantic 
nature. 

On a Friday evening in August Hugo 
beheld the lights of Venice rising from 
the sea. While his gondolier conducted 
him along dark canals to his hotel he 
imbibed serene confidence. In this city 
of glamour and romance, who could not 
—nay, who would not—woo and win? 

Isabel was to arrive on Sunday. 

On Saturday Hugo arose early to 
make some explorations. He was the 
first of visitors to enter the Accademia 
that morning. When he came to the 
room in which hangs the great Titian, 
he had it to himself. The beautiful, 
dark-eyed Mary, ascending into heaven 
with uplifted face and outstretched 
arms, enchanted him; for some time he 
was unaware of any other presence. A 
sudden clatter caused him to look round 
with annoyance. The young girl who 
was arranging her painting equipment 
before Bellini’s Madonna Enthroned, 
and who had so noisily set down her 


stool, blushed and murmured, “Pardon, 
Monsieur.” 

She was of an arch and piquant Latin 
prettiness, with curving brows and large 
dark eyes, which she instantly lowered. 
Even after the blush had faded there re- 
mained a warmth of color in her cheeks. 
Hugo sent two or three glances at her, 
and then resumed his contemplation of 
the Assumption. Some moments later he 
turned suddenly; the charming young 
painter, instead of being attentive to her 
work, was gazing at him with what, al- 
though he was a reasonably modest man, 
he could only interpret as particular ap- 
proval. On being discovered she again 
blushed and made a hasty dab at her 
canvas. 

“No,” cried a shrill voice, and Hugo 
turned to see in the doorway, consulting 
a Baedeker, a gaunt woman wearing a 
magenta shirt-waist and a brown linen 
cap with a visor, ‘no, William, this must 
be room three, and there’s nothing 
starred ; we needn’t stop.” 

She advanced rapidly, flinging quick,. 
unintelligent glances right and left, and, 
with an unceremonious stare at the As- 
sumption, passed into the room beyond. 
A fat old man in a black alpaca coat fol- 
lowed her. 

The girl was laughing softly. Hugo 
determined to show her that some Amer- 
icans had intelligence. 

“Parfaits fous!’ he exclaimed, as if 
to himself. “Parfaits fous!” 

It seemed not to be a very lucky shot; 
he suspected that it lacked idiomatic 
quality. Certainly it caused a fresh ac- 
cession to the young woman’s mirth. 
Hugo resorted to a dignified study of 
the Assumption and soon made a digni- 
fied departure. By as much as it had 
unwarrantably pleased him to surprise a 
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favoring regard upon the young wom- 
an’s face, by so much did it pique him to 
have this prepossession superseded by 
derision. 

To San Giorgio Maggiore, then to 
Santi Giovanni e Paolo, then to the 
Frari—and by the time he had complet- 
ed his inspection of these edifices it was 
noon. So he told his gondolier to take 
him home by the most devious and in- 
teresting canals. It was the hour for the 
children’s swimming lessons. Little boys 
in tights and little girls in flannel dresses 
ran along the walls, crying, “Centesimt, 
M’sieu, centesimi!” and then would plop 
feet first into the water and paddle close 
to the gondola, smiling and holding up 
agitated small palms. And other half- 
naked urchins, finding that their nata- 
torial exploits commanded no reward, 
ran along the bank shrilling, “J/’sieu/ 
M’sieu!” and turning handsprings. 

At the top of a flight of steps Hugo 
saw the girl of the Accademia. She held 
in one hand two bits of clothes-line which 
supported on the water two sprawling, 
splashing little bodies; she was laughing 
and crying out encouragement. At sight 
of Hugo she forgot her charges; one of 
them swallowed water and began to 
choke. “Ah, le petit!” she cried remorse- 
fully, and drew the child up on the steps 
and comforted it. Meanwhile the other 
was paddling excitedly and bawling, 
“Centesimi, M’sieu, centesimi!” 

Hugo felt in his pocket for a coin. 
The girl called to him: “Mats non— 
non, Monsieur!” 

“Trés bien, Mademoiselle; pardon,” 
said Hugo, saluting her. 

He glanced at the girl with curiosity. 
Her clothes did not indicate poverty, yet 
the neighborhood was a poor one. Hugo 
reflected on her attainments—a Venetian 
evidently, who spoke French, under- 
stood English, painted with skill, and 
was a cheerful tender of children. Prob- 
ably she was a philanthropist from some 
palazzo, who had imbibed an American 
enthusiasm for settlement work. 
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“A nice person certainly,” Hugo con- 
cluded. 

While his pleased eyes accepted grate- 
fully the unfamiliar sights—quaint 
bridges, picturesque balconies and cor- 
nices, handsome gondoliers rocking at 
the oar—his thoughts drifted back to 
Isabel. The girl playing with children 
had recalled her to his mind. Isabel 
taught a Sunday-school class and enter- 
tained the members of it every week. 
Hugo knew what a trial it was to her. 
She was so fastidious that noisy and un- 
tidy children fretted her; and such chil- 
dren as she considered it her duty to im- 
prove were, of course, noisy and untidy. 
Hugo frowned, endeavoring to visualize 
Isabel as preceptress to a couple of Ital- 
ian water babies. 

Hugo, emerging on the Lido clad in 
half a bathing suit, felt abashed. Even 
the sight of others as unclothed prom- 
enading on the beach with perfect self- 
possession and accompanying barefooted 
ladies in striped pajamas failed to re- 
lieve his apprehension that he was com- 
mitting a solecism—if not an impropri- 
ety. Leaving behind the chattering, un- 
intelligible crowd that played close in to 
shore, he pursued the most distant swim- 
mer, whose steeple-crowned straw hat 
bobbed far away like a buoy. When he 
came near he ascertained that this ad- 
venturous person was a woman. He 
looked back; they were a long distance 
from shore; the harlequin figures on the 
beach were quite indistinct. And the 
woman was indefatigably pressing out 
to sea. 

“I think I ought to do something 
about this,’ Hugo muttered. “Signo- 
rina! Mademoiselle!” 

The big yellow extinguisher turned 
slowly—and under it appeared the face 
of the girl of the Accademia. 

Hugo became again painfully aware 
of the deficiencies of his costume. 

“Mademoise]le’”—he worked himself 
a little farther away—“you have come 
so far; would it not be wise to turn?” 
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Laughter sparkled on her face. 

“Have no alarm, Monsieur.” Her tone 
was reassuring. “If exhaustion over- 
powers Monsieur, he can walk back. 
Try it, Monsieur.” 

“Walk back!” exclaimed Hugo, and 
in astonishment he let his feet drop. 
They touched bottom; he stood with his 
shoulders out of water. The girl flung 
him a laugh; then she turned her head 
away, and he saw only the yellow ex- 
tinguisher. 

“What a ridiculous ocean!” Hugo 
muttered, as he faced about and made 
for shore. ‘““And what an idiot I was not 
to wear a bathing suit!” 

Twenty minutes later, fully clothed, 
he sat at a table by the pavilion rail, sip- 
ping a harmless raspberry drink and 
studying the drama of the beach. From 
the bath-house near by emerged a fat 
lady in pajamas, shrieking with delight 
at her preposterous, her unexpected 
figure, and, for the further delight of 
her two companions, manipulating her 
loose garments in a manner to exag- 
gerate the extravagances of nature. 
There passed, smoking a cigarette and 
strolling serenely, her hands clasped 
behind her back, a stout, elderly lady, 
who had, for greater freedom, rolled 
her trousers—if so they may be desig- 
nated—up above her knees. Her face 
was one of Teutonic benevolence and 
respectability. A young woman accom- 
panied by two small children in red 
came out of the bath-house and waited 
by the rope in front of the pavilion. 
Presently a gentleman, attired as Hugo 
had been a short time before, approached 
her, and at his coming she and the chil- 
dren ducked under the rope and began 
pelting him with handfuls of sand. Then 
they all settled down together for an 
amicable family sun-bath. 

A gaunt woman on whom striped 
awning cloth hung in lank lines came 
out of the water, and, clinging to the 
rope as if not yet daring to let it go, 
made her way up the beach. Hugo rec- 
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ognized in her the seeker of starred 
sights, and in the unbeautiful figure in 
blue and white circular stripes who di- 
verged from her across the sand he rec- 
ognized her husband. When she beheld 
the happy family party almost in her 
path she halted, open-mouthed, scandal- 
ized. At that moment up came the girl 
in the steeple-crowned hat, the tireless 
swimmer; she also wore a bathing suit 
of striped awning cloth, but it did not— 
as Hugo observed—hang in lank lines. 
With lips primmed, chin thrust out, eyes 
fixed in indignation, the gaunt woman 
made a wide, a significant detour around 
the unconscious family, and the girl 
minced close behind her in mimicry, 
primming her lips, thrusting out Aer 
chin, and at the last executing a derisive, 
disrespectful prance. Then the girl saw 
Hugo leaning over the rail. She dropped 
her eyes as if abashed, and trotted with a 
quick, gentle patter into the bath-house. 

“A kiddish performance,’ thought 
Hugo, not unkindly. She had twice that 
day turned upon him what was appar- 
ently a talent for ridicule, and it had 
somewhat deranged his poise. Now he 
derived mild gratification from her meek 
flight. 

As he sat smoking and surveying the 
beach, one thought troubled his placid- 
ity. It was that Isabel would regard all 
this as vulgar. The figures that appealed 
to him as humorous she would pro- 
nounce disgusting, the manners of the 
place she would designate as indecent, 
the survey of the scene would appear to 
her unworthy, and participation in it not 
to be thought of. Isabel in a Venetian 
bathing suit—ah, no, there are some 
personal dignities that must permit no 
compromises. And the Lido, Hugo de- 
cided somewhat reluctantly, was for the 
kiddish. 

Sunday was for Hugo a day of short 
and hasty excursions from the hotel. He 
wished to be on hand to welcome Isabel 
when she arrived. But toward evening 
he changed his mind about this; he 
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thought perhaps it would be wise at that 
juncture not to appear. Hot and tired, 
she might be in no mood for a pleas- 
antry—which would probably be her 
first conception of his pursuit from 
America. 

For a lira Hugo had bought a ticket 
for the lottery to be drawn in the Piazza 
of St. Mark that evening. So, after din- 
ner, as Isabel had not yet arrived, he 
betook himself to the Piazza. 

The full moon, rising above the Pal- 
ace of the Doges, shone upon the mar- 
ble-paved square. From the three lofty 
flagstaffs in front of St. Mark’s the 
warm south wind fluttered the Venetian 
banners. The old gray palaces enclosing 
the Piazza were brightly lighted; spec- 
tators sat in the upper windows. The 
seats at the café tables in the arcade and 
out in the open square were all occupied; 
here and there speculators were plant- 
ing and guarding camp-stools and shout- 
ing “Sédie! Sédie!” In the center of the 
Piazza had been built a pavilion where 
the drawings were to be made; at inter- 
vals were small platforms from which 
the results were to be announced. 

Soldiers and sailors in white duck, 
handsome dark ladies in muslin dresses, 
eager-eyed, pleased tourists, prosperous 
Italian gentlemen with curled black 
mustaches—and also the poor, the shab- 
by, shawl-clutching, hungry-looking 
women, the vague, vagabondish old men 
—all eddied back and forth, sweeping 
slowly about those who were established 
in chairs. The front of St. Mark’s shone 
with tawny splendor, the gilded horses 
over the portal reflected a soft brilliancy, 
the slate-colored domes were now sil- 
vered and beautiful. 

In a corner of the Piazza, under an 
illumination of torches, the band began 
to play. The crowd thickened. Fewer 
and farther had grown the cries, “Sédie/ 
Sédie!’”’ but midway between the central 
pavilion and the band Hugo spied and 
hired a vacant chair. The music ceased; 
the announcers, old men in red caps, 


mounted their platforms and lighted 
their torches; on the clock-tower at the 
corner of the Piazza the bronze giants 
struck nine blows with their hammers 
upon the bell. 

There ensued a hush of expectancy. 
Then Hugo saw exhibited from the 
pavilion the number 31. “T7rentuno!” 
cried the old man whose torch. flared a 
few. feet from where Hugo sat. 

Hugo examined his ticket. The num- 
bers on it were as follows: 

37 @6- gg By 
7 13 29 74 68 

The second number exhibited was 23. 
Hugo, abandoning hope, dropped his 
ticket. 

“Monsieur, do not throw it away.” 
Turning, he beheld the ubiquitous young 
Venetian lady. She had recovered his 
ticket and was holding it out to him. 
“This is but the first drawing—for a 
little prize. Perhaps you will win the 
great one.” 

“If there’s still any merit in it, please 
keep it,” said Hugo. 

“Oh, that would be bad luck. I have 
my little ticket; I will win something.” 

There was a cheer from the vicinity 
of the pavilion; the old man in the red 
cap shouted “Ventotto!/” and burned red 
fire in a tin pan. Wherever the announ- 
cers stood there flared up red fire. The 
girl who had given Hugo back his ticket 
stood on tiptoe; Hugo did likewise, and 
had a glimpse of a lady in a white dress 
and a large black hat and of a little 
bareheaded girl with a red ribbon on her 
braid ascending the steps of the pavil- 
ion. People cheered and clapped and 
whistled, and when, after a moment’s 
seclusion within the pavilion, the win- 
ners reappeared, people cheered and 
clapped and whistled again. The girl 
sat down; Hugo moved his chair round 
beside her. She seemed quite alone. 

“T don’t understand the method,” said 
Hugo. 

So while the band played she ex- 
plained it to him. There were prizes 
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ranging from three hundred lire to five 
hundred, and finally there was one 
grand prize of two thousand lire. The 
drawing that had just been made was 
for the first three numbers on the ticket ; 
the next would be for the next three; the 
third would be for the last four. Then 
there would be a drawing for the first 
five numbers, and another for the second 
five. And finally there would be a draw- 
ing of ten numbers, and whoever pos- 
sessed the ticket on which there was that 
sequence would win the grand prize. 

“Two thousand lire—four hundred 
dollars,” Hugo remarked. 

“Dollars! You are American?” 

“Yes, All strangers here are Amer- 
icans, aren’t they?” 

“Not all. I am French.” 

“You are not a Venetian?” 

“For two months only. I do not know 
how much longer.” She spoke with 
some sadness. 

“T admired the work you were doing 
yesterday morning,” said Hugo. 

“In the Accademia—or by the canal, 
Monsieur ?” 

“Both. But I was thinking of the pic- 
ture.” 

“Ah, you should not have admired 
that. In that room, Monsieur! You 
should not even have seen it.” 

“You must remember—you called my 
attention to it.” 

“Ah, yes—so clumsy as I was. And I 
was sorry, too. For you. were so en- 
tranced! Your face was quite right— 
quite right, Monsieur. Truly, now—it 
was as the face of St. Mark in the As- 
sumption. You looked—as one should, 
when looking at that picture.”’ 

The music ceased; the murmur of 
awakening excitement rose. 

“This, perhaps, will come to one of 
us,” said the girl. 

But fortune smiled on neither of them. 

“Well,” said Hugo, after the award 
had been made, “the winners that time 
looked as if they needed the money.” 

“Perhaps it js bad that the poor 
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should ever win. It makes the other 
poor so discontented. I am discontented 
already. No, but I am serious—” for 
Hugo had begun to laugh. ‘Was I un- 
kind to you in the water, Monsieur? I 
did appreciate your anxiousness—be- 
But I wished to be alone. I 
had some troubles, and it seemed to me 
when I swam out and out I left them be- 
hind. You forgive me, then, Monsieur?” 

“IT forgave you when you mocked my 
countrywoman,” said Hugo. 

“Silly as I was! I felt much shame, 
very much, when I saw you looking at 
me, Monsieur.” 

Hugo looked at her again, suspicious- 
ly. Perhaps the young person was not so 
transparently ingenuous after all. When 
she had compared him to St. Mark, it 
had made him stiffen up a bit; that was 
going it rather strong, he thought. And 
now to be told baldly that he had caused 
her such agitation! But the look into 
her face dispelled all doubt. Innocence 
and inexperience dwelt in her large eyes 
and on her gentle lips. And suddenly it 
struck Hugo as appalling that she 
should be so confiding and so unat- 
tached. 

“What are you doing here all alone?” 
he demanded. 

“Does Monsieur reproach one who is 
alone?” she asked wistfully. “May there 
be no amusement for a woman as well as 
for a man?” 

“A man may take more chances.” 

“Monsieur, I do not take what you 
call chances.”’ 

“Well—” Hugo began, but she inter- 
rupted him by starting to her feet and 
crying: 

“Monsieur! 
Monsieur !” 

The number 75 was hung out on the 
pavilion, and the girl held up her ticket, 
with brilliant, excited eyes. 

“Oh, Monsieur!” she murmured. “If 
I should win!” 

Hugo wondered at such intensity of 
hope. She waited with eyes fixed on the 
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pavilion, rigid with eagerness. The 
number 43 was displayed. 

“Tt is not mine, Monsieur.” 

There was the deadness of despair in 
her voice. Her depression seemed to 
Hugo unworthy. The rose-trimmed hat, 
round which was drawn a white veil, the 
white muslin dress, the white embroid- 
ered jacket, and the white shoes—these 
indicated a command of some resources. 
He wondered if she could be avaricious. 

“And shall you really be disappointed 
if you don’t win?” he asked. 

“Ah, Monsieur, I care nothing about 
the grand prize. But if only I might 
have a little one! I will tell you; then 
you will not think ill of me. I come 
from Paris. I had only my father. He 
was a journalist; he taught me—Ing- 
lish, Italian; he thought I would be a 
painter. But he was poor, he had bad 
fortune, he died—three years ago. Five 
hundreds francs a year he left me. Two 
years I won a scholarship in a school of 
art. Then I designed advertisements, 
then pictures for post-cards; and they 
told me to go to Venice and make more 
pictures for post-cards. It was long since 
I had had so much money; and there 
seemed much more coming in. I bought 
clothes—I am very fond of clothes. In 
Venice I live in a cheap little pension, 
with very kind, very poor people. But 
soon my work is not longer desired. It is 
something else the people want. I try to 
sell some sketches in the shops—but I 
have no success. The people I live with 
are very kind; I explain to them, and 
they do not press me for money. I help 
them as I can; I take some care of the 
little ones, and in other ways. And I 
copy for the mother the Bellini; she de- 
sires a holy picture; she would count it 
as some payment. But my money is all 
gone—the last to buy this little ticket; 
for if I might win, then I would have 
paid every one and returned to Paris, 
where perhaps my cousin—whom I do 
not like—would take me in until I could 
again find some work for my support.” 
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“But surely that can be arranged,” 
Hugo exclaimed. ‘Surely some one 
would be glad to lend you—”’ 

“No,” she intertupted vehemently, 
though in a low voice, “I will not bor- 
row, I will not beg, Monsieur. I will not. 
I do not allow the little ones to accept 
money ; I do not accept it myself.” 

“You need not confuse a loan with a 
gift,” said Hugo. “I think, really, a loan 
could be arranged.” 

“Monsieur, do not speak of it. It was 
a weakness for me to confide all this. I 
regret it. I will ask you to forget, Mon- 
sieur.” 

The music ended; the announcing of 
the numbers for the five hundred lire 
drawing began. But the numbers were 
not such as to awaken any interest in 
either Hugo or the girl. The red fire 
burned for the winners, the band played, 
the numbers were proclaimed again, and 
again the red fire burned. 

Then every one in the Piazza stood 
up. 

The first number in the drawing for 
the grand prize was displayed at such 
an angle that Hugo could not see it. 
Then the announcer declaimed “7 renta- 
sette!”” and Hugo looked inquiringly at 
the girl. “Thirty-seven,” she said. 

He glanced at his ticket. “Why,” he 
exclaimed, ‘that’s my first number!” 

She peered at it. “Yes.” Again her 
voice took on excitement. ‘Perhaps you 
will win.” 

When the second number exhibited 
was turned squarely toward him and he 
read 18, he said, “How absurd!” And 
when the next three numbers in succes- 
sion were 26, 43, 84, he said nothing— 
though each time the girl, peering at his 
ticket, excitedly clapped her hands. 

“There are probably a lot of others 
just like mine,’ Hugo said, after the 
sixth number, which was 7. “In that 
way they keep many people stirred up 
until the last.” 

“No, Monsieur; I believe that you 
will win.” 
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“If I do,” said Hugo—and just then 
13 was displayed—‘if I do, remember 
that you own half the share in this ticket. 
I threw it away, you recovered it—and 
yours is a half interest.” 

“We shall quarrel if you speak so, 
Monsieur.” 

“There goes 29,’ Hugo remarked. 
“Only two more to come. If I should 
win—what’s the word for thank you?” 

“Grasie tante. Mille grazie.” 
“Seventy-four; I begin to believe in 

y 





this. If they put up 68 next, will you 
wait here for me? We shall have to 
celebrate my good fortune.” 

“T will congratulate you upon it, Mon- 
sieur. See, there it is!” 

“T can’t see it!” Hugo exclaimed. And 
then the announcer shouted “Sessant- 
otto!” twice and lighted his red fire. 

“Sixty-eight! Sixty-eight!” cried the 
girl. “It’s yours, Monsieur—vyours!” 

“You will wait here—please!’’ Hugo 
entreated. 

She hesitated. 

“You can not trust me—even though 
I look like St. Mark?” 

“Ah, when you look so!’ 
“Yes, I will wait.” 

As he moved toward the pavilion the 
crowd recognized him as the winner and 
began to make way for him, to clap and 
to applaud. Then he took off his hat, 
laughing, and waved it right and left, 
and that delighted every one. They 
were burning more red fire for him than 
for his predecessors; the whole front of 
St. Mark’s glowed smokily with the red 
flame—touched off on both sides of the 
portico and above on the gallery behind 
the four horses. From the roof of the 
clock-tower rose an answering flare. 

A short distance from the pavilion 
Hugo heard the cry, “Well, upon my 
word! Hugo!” 

There at his right, behind a row of 
smiling Venetians, he beheld Isabel, tall, 
beautiful and shocked. Beside her stood 
her mother and her father, shocked. All 
three stared at him with astonishment— 
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and displeasure. He remembered that 
on no two topics did this austere family 
hold such firm convictions as on the 
preservation of the Sabbath and on 
gambling. Nevertheless he waved his 
hat and cried, “Hello, Isabel! Be with 
you in a moment.” Then he passed up 
the steps. 

When he emerged there was a still 
wilder demonstration. Men waved their 
hats, women their hands, their handker- 
chiefs; all were crying out something; it 
was very bewildering. Hugo stopped 
and looked down; he understood that 
they were shouting congratulations. So 
he shouted, “Grazie tante! Mille gra- 
sie!” and when it seemed as if their sat- 
isfaction over that utterance was inex- 
tinguishable, he cried, “Bella Venesia! 
Pro bono publico! Bella Venezia!” Out 
of the hilarious response evoked by this 
sentiment there floated up from some 
unknown source the friendly, intelligible 
cry, “You're all right, old man!” 

He came down, and while men 
clapped him on the back and ladies 
squeezed his arm, he struggled through 
to Isabel. She gave him an indifferent 
hand. 

“Well,” she said, “you are the most 
unexpected person! Why didn’t you tell 
me you were coming over? I’m glad to 
see you—though I must say I can’t con- 
gratulate you.” 

“No; not upon winning a lottery on 
the Sabbath,” said Isabel’s father. 

“T’ve all the congratulations I can 
take care of,” Hugo replied, with reck- 
less impudence. ‘You've just arrived ?” 

“Yes; this evening. How did you 
happen to come over, Hugo?” 

“T’ll tell you that to-morrow; it’s 
quite a story; I must rush to an appoint- 
ment now; very sorry.” 

“An appointment! You can break that 
surely, now that you have found us!” 

“I’m sorry; it’s important. But to- 
morrow— Good night.” 

He pressed through the dispersing 
throng to the place where the French 
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girl was waiting. She offered him her 
hand. 

“Now I congratulate you, Monsieur,” 
she said, ‘“‘and now I will go home.” 

“But first supper at the Quadri. No? 
Then at least a row on the canal. I have 
something which it concerns you to hear 
—something important, truly.” 

“For half an hour, if you wish, Mon- 
sieur.” 

Out in the middle of the wide-spread- 
ing canal, midway between the Molo and 
San Giorgio Maggiore, floated an illu- 
minated barque, festooned with lanterns. 
Around it was grouped a little listening 
fleet ; the strains of the violins, the voices 
of the singers sounded gay across the 
water. Gently the gondolier slid his 
craft alongside the outermost one of the 
fleet. The chorus was from Cavalleria 
Rusticana; the two violinists, the girl at 
the small piano, and the girl with the 
tambourine were all playing with great 
exhilaration; the singing, led by a tall 
man in a black slouch hat, was fiery and 
exhilarated. The fleet of gondolas nod- 
ded placidly over the mild waves and 
purred against one another’s sides. 

Hugo lay back and meditated. He 
must overpower the girl’s needlessly as- 
cetic scruples and prevail on her to ac- 
cept a division of the prize money. 

He offered her a cigarette; that she 
accepted. As they reclined side by side, 
smoking in silence, Hugo looked across 
at the Palace of the Doges—with its 
fagade on which there was now a tint of 
pale gold, with its double tier of columns 
that glistened like ivory. Then his view 
was interrupted; a gondola came bump- 
ing gently alongside. 

“Isabel!” he exclaimed. He raised 
himself to speak. 

Isabel passed calm, deliberate eyes 
over Hugo and the girl. 

“Not here,” said Isabel to the gon- 
dolier. “Go on, please.” As the gondola 
moved by she looked away; her parents, 
however, looked at Hugo with outraged 


eyes. 


The French girl had noticed nothing; 
she had been gazing dreamily at the il- 
luminated barge. Now she tossed away 
her cigarette and began to hum gently 
the air from Don Giovanni for which 
the pianist had struck the opening 
chords. 

It was the duet—Zerlina’s voice was 
swelling from shy confession of love to 
joyous, triumphant declaration. The girl 
hummed the air; and it was that low un- 
dertone rather than the melodious voices 
of the singers that charmed the irony 
from Hugo’s eyes. He turned his head 
and looked at her, while she was uncon- 
scious of his glance. Under the wide- 
brimmed, white-wveiled hat her face was 
sweet with the emotion of the song. A 
soft, responsive, human little creature, 
whose hard struggle for life had not 
robbed her of youthful freshness and 
gaiety or weakened her devotion to her 
ideals or flattened all her buoyancy; a 
pliable, gentle little girl, who had a con- 
science, too—though not a Calvinistic 
one—and steered her humble course by 
it—by it and by her instincts, which 
were true. Hugo-looked at her with a 
tender compassion and respect. 

The song was ended; the tall man in 
the black slouch hat clambered from 
gondola to gondola, making his collec- 
tion. 

“And now,” said the girl, “I think I 
must go home, Monsieur, if you please.”’ 

“Then if you will be good enough to 
direct the gondolier—” said Hugo. 
“But ask him to go slowly.” 

In front of the palace that tradition 
assigns to Desdemona Hugo spoke. 

“What a place for a honeymoon! Do 
you understand that English word— 
honeymoon ?” 

“Oh, yes. It is how most young men 
and young ladies come to Venice.” 

“It is on a honeymoon that I should 
like to stay in Venice. If you would 
agree, it might begin to-night—to-mor- 
row—”’ 

Silence fell between them. 
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‘“Monsieur—Monsieur!”” First * her 
voice quivered, and then her lips. “Ah, 
I did not think you, Monsieur—I trusted 
you—” She stopped, choking back a 
sob. 

‘But I mean it, my dear,’ Hugo said, 
in a low voice. “I love you; I ask you to 
marry me—to-night, to-morrow, a year 
from now, whenever you are convinced. 
What if I have known you but a day! 
I have seen you at work and at play; I 
know you as you are in adversity and in 
gaiety; I know you as you are in your 
kindness to little children and to help- 
less strangers. I know what your ideals 
are, what your tastes are, what your spir- 
its are. I look at you and I know what 
you are—I know all that I need to know. 
As for me—you know nothing whatever. 
But you have done me the honor to 
comment on my resemblance to St. Mark 
—and your noticing that resemblance, 
which was never pointed out to me be- 
fore, makes me hope that the keenness of 
your insight more than compensates for 
the insufficiency of my personal revela- 
tion, and has disclosed to you a nature as 
spiritual as the face it wears.” 

He paused for breath, and heard a 
pathetic, frightened, sobbing little laugh. 

“T am a lawyer with a fair practice, 
some money, and three married sisters, 
who have long been urging me to marry. 
They would be delighted; do not disap- 
point them. You would not, I am sure, 
if you knew how very nice, how very 
charming and deserving they are. And 
I will let you paint just as much as you 
please. I will put every picture you 
paint into a gold frame and hang it in 
the drawing-room. The house shall be 
yours to decorate like the Sistine Chapel. 
I will pose for you as St. Mark at any 
time. I will study Ruskin and become a 
helpful critic of your work. I will fur- 
nish appreciation and inspiration. I will 
make any promise you ask—and keep it, 
too. For to-night I know that you are 
worth everything else in the world to 
me—so don’t make everything else in the 








world worthless to me. Don’t I convince 
you? Can't you believe me? Surely you 
can’t resist all this. Or if you do—at 
least you can’t resist that beautiful, per- 
suasive moon. Look, dear, look at it— 
the beautiful, beguiling moon, looking 
right down at you, speaking to you— 
look at that moon and then—look at me.” 

He was sitting up, pointing at the 
moon, pouring his eloquence down upon 
her as she lay, pale, trembling, with her 
lips quivering. She followed the direc- 
tion of his finger; she gazed over her 
shoulder at the full moon, and then lin- 
geringly at the campanile of San Gior- 
gio Maggiore and at the Salute, white 
among the palaces. And then slowly she 
brought her eyes round to his. 

“But, Monsieur, Monsieur,” she said, 
in a voice that trembled, hesitated, and 
was very sweet, “I do not even know 
your name.” 





The next day Isabel was coming down 
the corridor of the hotel when Hugo, ac- 
companied by a young woman, entered. 

“Tsabel,” said Hugo. He was obliged 
to repeat: ‘Isabel! We’re announcing 
our engagement. Won’t you let me pre- 
sent the lady who is to be my wife?” 

Isabel stopped, gave him a hard, un- 
believing look; then a slow flush came 
over her face. But she never failed in 
composure. She greeted the girl with 
dignity. She said to Hugo: “You are 
certainly the most unexpected person.”’ 

“Yes,” said the girl shyly. And she 
added, with a ripple of laughter for 
Hugo: “It made me very fond of him— 
when he was most unexpected. He will 
surprise me always, no doubt. But I feel 
it will always be a pleasant surprise.” 

“Oh, always,” said Isabel. ‘And in 
America perhaps we shall learn to know 
each other, you and I. I am leaving 
Venice to-day.” 

She walked forward, and, standing on 
the balcony, looked across the canal at 
Santa Maria della Salute, through an 
unhappy mist of tears. 
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USTICE Brewer lifts up his voice for the 

right of the United States courts to sus- 
pend state statutes—embalm them, Attorney- 
General Hadley, of Missouri, calls it—while 
the matter of their effect on property rights 
is being determined through the circumlo- 
cution office of chancery proceedings. It is 
a legal matter, in which the eminent justice 
is quite likely to be correct. If so, the rem- 
edy against railway abuses—conceding they 
exist—is likely to tax the patience of the 
people to find. The eminent justice, how- 
ever, passed on from legal matters into a 
field where ordinary minds may follow him 
—the field of investment. “Taking the earn- 
ings, and the moxey invested in railroads 
as a whole,” said he, ‘‘and there is not a fair 
return on the money invested.” How does 
Justice Brewer know this? Is not this the 
very point at issue in the whole subject of 
rate regulation? Would it not be in better 
taste for justices of the supreme court to 
hold their tongues on matters so very likely 
to come before them in their judicial capac- 
ity? The claim will be made before the 
courts that much of the so-called invest- 
ment in railway securities is not investment 
in railways at all, but purchases of Wall 
Street blue sky, flotation fallacy, financial 
foam, monetary moonshine. We may now 
take it for granted that, in Justice Brewer’s 
opinion, the people must be thheld in perpetu- 
ity to pay dividends on their stuff. We 
should have felt better about it if we could 
have had the opinion at the end of the liti- 
gation, instead of at its beginning. 





O our magnificent national collection of 
the “biggest things on earth” we can 
now add the great T'wenty-Nine-Million- 
Dollar Fine. In all the history of jurispru- 
dence, or imprudence, from the court of Sol- 
omon down to the court of last resort, there 
is no fine like this. It breaks all court rec- 
ords and sets a new mark—a new dollar 
mark—that is likely to stand for a long time. 
Judge Landis, by the imposition of this 


fine, gave, all unconsciously, a fresh expres- 
sion of the American spirit—vast, unkempt 
and unafraid. There is nothing small about 
us. In our varicose veins flows the btood of 
all the Barnums. And so we rejoice in this 
latest addition to our stupendous aggrega- 
tion of things gigantic. 

To the average man who is in the habit of 
getting his “eleven dollars and costs” on a 
Monday morning there is something humor- 
ous in being “soaked” for twenty-nine mil- 
lions. He realizes if Mr. Rockefeller can 
neither “stay” nor “pay” his fine that it will 
take him seven thousand years to “lay” it 
out. And that’s a long time on the stone pile. 

Mr. Rockefeller himself proves his real 
Americanism by seeing the humor of the 
situation and by being able to get from it a 
lesson with a general application. On next 
Sunday morning, it is said, he will talk to 
his Bible class—the biggest, we believe, in 
the United States—on The Moral Value of 
Little Thirigs, using for his text the old 
adage, “Large fines from little rebates 
grow.” 

Judge Landis, on the other hand, believes 
that oil men were created evil, and that to 
the maximum trust belongs the maximum 
fine. He has certainly done his work well, 
for, no matter what the Supreme Court may 
one day declare, rebating is hardly likely to 
be displayed among the popular fall styles. 





OWA has been called the “New England 

of the West,” and Des Moines is its po- 
litical and intellectual capital. It is note- 
worthy, therefore, that Des Moines has 
adopted a city charter of that advanced, pro- 
gressive, radical sort which we associate with 
Swiss or Australasian politics, and that an 
Iowa legislature has passed the act allowing 
Des Moines and other Iowa cities to do so. 
The Des Moines plan will go into effect next 
spring, and is perhaps the most important 
political topic of the time. Reform of city 
charters goes to the bottom of things in 
America ; and the Des Moines plan leads the 
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procession of charter reform. It grows out 
of the celebrated Galveston scheme of gov- 
ernment by commission ; but it grafts on that 
bureaucratic plan the fundamental democ- 
racy of the full initiative and referendum. 
It carries direct legislation to its logical end, 
too, in permitting the turning out of office 
of public servants by 
vote of the people— 
‘*the recall.’’ In that 
city of eighty thou- 
sand people only five 
public officers will be 
voted for at city elec- 
tions. These are four 
councilmen and a 
mayor—who is little 
else but a council- 
man. These five will 
appoint all adminis- 
trative and executive 
officers, down tc 
street sweepers. All 
employés will be un- 
der civil service rules, 
except heads of de- 
partments. The five 
councilmen will get 
good salaries and will 
devote their time to 
the city’s service. 
The city may acquire 
any or all of its public 
utilities. Elections 
may be called at any’ 
time on proper peti- 
tion to adopt or de- 
feat legislation passed 
by the council or to 
initiate measures 
which the council re- 
fuses to pass. The 
plan is the most ad- 
vanced yet adopted in 
America in its con- 
centration of power 
and responsibility in 
few hands, and its 
accompanying trust 
in the people at large. It is the old town 
meeting applied to a rather large city—per- 
haps that is why it was acceptable to the 
“New England of the West.” The working 
of the plan will be watched with interest by 
the entire country. 
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HE way we are slaughtering our trees 

and bankrupting our forests is shocking 
to contemplate. The trees we cut average 
one hundred and fifty years of age. We are. 
sawing four hundred board feet per capita 
annually, and the cut is increasing faster 
than is population. We are destroying 
trees from three to 
four times as fast as 
they are growing. 
There are no great 
bodies of the staple 
woods to which we 
can turn when ours 
are gone—except in 
Canada, where the 
home demand is 
growing tremendous- 
ly. The outlook is 
gloomy and depress- 
ing. Nevertheless, it 
is not hopeless. One 
hundred and fifty 
years ago Germany 
was in just such wo- 
ful case as we are 
now. She went on 
cutting and sawing 
until the lack of wood 
became acute. Then 
came an era of vigor- 
ous forest policy, the 
underlying principle 
of which was the cut- 
ting of no more than 
the annual growth. 
In seventy years this 
policy resulted in an 
increase of the annual 
cut of Saxony of fifty 
per cent., which is 
still increasing by 
about one-third of 
one per cent. annual- 
ly. Following cen- 
turies of decreasing 
yield, this is a great 
achievement. In 
Prussia the forest 
management has increased the production 
per acre threefold since 1830. This is a 
triumph. The forests of Germany cover 
fifteen million acres, which bring in an an- 
nual net revenue of two dollars and forty 
cents an acre, or five per cent. interest on 
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JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


This photograph of the richest man in the world was made during his visit to Chicago to face inquiry into Standard Oil secrets. 
Rockefeller is reported as saying merrily that “ Judge Landis will be a long time dead before that fine is collected.” ‘I'he case goes to 
the United States Court of Appeals in October and will probably go to the Supreme Court in January, 1908. 


fifty dollars. As most of the land is not fit 
for agriculture, these figures seem to show 
pretty plainly that forestry pays. One reason 
why more men do not go into the business 
is that few feel like waiting a hundred and 
fifty years for their first crop. The deduc- 
tion obviously is that the states and the fed- 
eral government, having allowed the great 
woods to be devastated, must now see to 
their restoration. 


ECRETARY Taft has decided that the 

trouble with our army is that there is not 
enough of it. On the other hand, the mili- 
tary officers hold that low wages, too many 
forced marches and ordinary food make the 
service unattractive to the very class of men 
they would like to see enlisted. General 
Funston asserts that a first-class plumber or 
plasterer in California makes as much money 
as an army captain, and it is a well-known 











SAMUEL LANGHORNE CLEMENS, LITT. D. (Oxon. 1907) 


Since his reception of the degree of Doctor of Letters, conferred by Oxford University, England, the above is the “‘Sunday-go-to- 
meetin’” title of the great humorist whom all the English-speaking race knows and loves as “* Mark Twain” 


fact that artillerists and signal service men 
seldom re-enlist, as their grade of intelli- 
gence and skill command much better pay 
than they can get in the service. 

Wages are so high in private life, even in 
some unskilled forms of labor, that thirteen 
dollars per month has few attractions for a 
man looking for work, especially when it is 
accompanied by the most ordinary food, 


strict discipline, long and exhausting sum- 
mer maneuvers, and practically no chance of 
advancement. It means, among other things, 
that if the enlisted man has a family, 
he must live in squalid poverty; the wife 
working in her way, and often beyond her 
strength, and the hutch-like house, known 
as the “married men’s quarters,” being but 
a shameful apology for a home. 
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United to all this there may be—and it is 
to be hoped that there is—an increasing dis- 
taste for the military profession as such. 
Men are finding, in these highly developed 
times, better exercise for their powers than 
killing. The French regiment from the 
Midi refused, not long since, to fire upon 
their brothers of the same. section, those 
armed men of the vineyard, whose pathetic 
protest was construed into rebellion. As the 
sense of brotherhood spreads in the world, 
as it inevitably will, the spirit of the dis- 
graced yet still honorable Seventeenth Regi- 
ment of Infantry will, it is to be hoped, 
grow like a happy contagion. 





HERE are a good many phases to Pitts- 

burg’s gathering riches—her brilliant 
industrial. supremacy—and one of these is 
the coroner’s log book, in which is recorded 
the list of violent deaths. When this book 
was closed for 1906 there were noted in it 
two thousand six hundred and sixty deaths. 
Of these nine hundred and nineteen were 
the result of accident in mill, mine or on 
railroad. Each marked the grim relentless- 
ness of these iron industries. When to this 
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number was added the deaths occurring in- 
directly from the same causes, the total was 
sufficient to make more than fifty per cent. 
of all violent deaths the cost in human life 
of the steel made in Pittsburg for 1906. 
The record for the present year promises 
to be even more appalling. One thousand 
and ninety-five deaths have, in five months, 
been recorded in the coroner’s log, and of 
these three hundred and forty-four came vio- 
lently in mills, mines and on railroads. Thus 
the average number of deaths reported to 
the coroner each month is about two hun- 
dred and fifty, fifty per cent. of which are 


directly or indirectly traceable to the indus- 


tries by which Pittsburg makes the millions 
that it spends, now with magnificent disin- 
terestedness and imagination, now with co- 
lossal selfishness and vulgarity. No other 
city in the. world, it is said, approaches this 
ghastly record. The smoke columns that 
make mysterious the Pittsburg sky, with 
every imaginable shade of gray, copper, vio- 
let and rose, arise, it would seem, from fu- 
neral pyres, forever blazing with their vic- 
tims, and it is not to be denied that there 
lies something in the instinct of man that 
cries out that these slaughtered workers 
should be avenged—not by human law, per- 
haps, but by the inexorable workings of des- 
tiny. 


ROFESSOR John R. Commons, in his 

new book “Races and Immigrants in 
America,” gives the thought of one who 
studies sociology through observation. His 
suggestions of reasons why immigrants come 
to us compel thought on the question of 
America’s “welcome to all the world” and 
the “great magnet of democracy.” “The de- 
sire to get cheap labor,” says he, “to take in 
passenger fares and to sell land have prob- 
ably brought more immigrants than the hard 
conditions of Europe, Asia and Africa have 
sent.” Not the immigrants’ thirst for free- 
dom, but the struggle of the labor unions 
and greed of our employing classes are the 
chief factors. The backward races would 
scarcely have commenced their invasion of 
America unless stimulated to their migration 
by the American itch for dollars. As our 
laboring classes present a stronger and 
stronger front for higher wages, or better 
conditions, or shorter hours, organized capi- 
tal substitutes for each nationality that is 
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merged with union labor, or Americanized 
to higher demands, a lower and more back- 
ward type of laborer. ‘This means a pro- 
gressive degradation of our people, unless 
the newcomers are educated and developed 
up to the high standard of those whose 
places they come to take, or unless we fix a 
standard of admission which will cut off the 
stream from Central Europe, Asia, and 
world-slums generally. We have the right 
to close our doors on the undesirable. To 
say this is only to assert the right of na- 
tional self-preservation. This nation can 
not maintain itself as America with millions 
of ryots and coolies adding their multiply- 
ing numbers to our millions of negroes. 


Se proposal of Judge Kavanagh, of 
Chicago, that jurors be well cared for, 
appears to be meeting with favor. The 
Chicago jurist does not believe in the rules 
of the old English law, which permitted the 
jury neither meat, drink nor candle from the 
time they passed from the judge’s instruc- 
tions till they reached a decision. While 
such austerity has long been mitigated, still, 
up to the present time, it has been usual for 
juries to sleep in their chairs during the 
hours of the long night watches, and to eat 
poorly prepared and often cold food, handed 
to them through the locked doors, and eaten 
amid the most unappetizing surroundings. 
An irascible man or an obstinate one has his 
objectionable qualities accentuated by such 
treatment. A calm; reasonable and fair de- 
cision is almost impossible to a very hungry 
man, or an ill-fed or sleepy one. The long- 
married woman is scrupulous to see that her 
husband is well fed before she confesses to 
the disappointments of the day, or asks a 
favor; and the offender against those laws 
which the common man considers the bul- 
wark of his own independence need hope for 
little mercy from a fagged, irritable, sleep- 
tormented and hunger-beset jury. 

Quite aside from this phase of the ques- 
‘tion, however, it is to be remembered that a 
juror—though often he does not look it—is 
performing the highest function which falls 
to the lot of the private citizen. His re- 
sponsibility is great, and much is expected of 
him. The dignity of his service demands, 
therefore, that he be treated with respect 
and consideration. He should have a proper 
amount of sleep in a good bed in a well- 
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ventilated room, be given his bath and his 
food, and then, refreshed and unconscious 
of self, he can devote his full and undivided 
attention to the question upon which he has 
been asked to sit. 


INCE the Whisky Ring, in the disgrace- 

ful days of Grant’s administration, there 
has never been so bold and so shameless a 
gang of plunderers as the public land thieves 
of to-day. Though there have been many ex- 
posures of wrong-doing on the part of this 
able company of conspirators, and though 
the revelations have implicated some public 
men, yet the proportion of convictions, in 
spite of incriminating and almost indubita- 
ble evidence, has been disgracefully small. 

There is a growing feeling that the codp- 
eration between the interior department and 
the office of the attorney general is not what 
it might be, and that the latter has for some 
of his assistants incompetent prosecuting of- 
ficers. What is needed by the attorney gen- 
eral is a few more men like Heney, of San 
Francisco, and Hooley, of Missouri. 

It was prophesied that Mr. Garfield would 
not prove so active and implacable a public 
officer as his predecessor, but this may have 
been a misjudgment. The new secretary has 
before him a task calling for astuteness as 
well as political courage. Some of the most 
influential senators and representatives from 
the western states are champions of those 
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who are trying to overturn the laws passed 
to protect the common people and who are 
throwing every possible obstacle in the way 
of those laws’ enforcement... With the con- 
nivance of powerful influences in the house 
and the senate these men are undermining 
the land and forestry laws in such a manner 
as to pave the way for iron-bound trusts to 
monopolize the public domain and to destroy 
wantonly the people’s heritage of timber. 


HOSE who fail to thrill when some 

ancient member of the army or navy re- 
tired list utters a cracked and quavering war- 
cry and rallies us to the colors to repel the 
oncoming army and navy of Japan may well 
consider the sort of foe Japan really is. The 
fate of the great and unique marble pagoda 
of Seoul throws a flood of light on this. 
This beautiful shrine was originally thirteen 
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stories high. This fact, taken in connection 
with its having in large measure been built 
on Friday, may be significant, but we pass to 
the main point. ‘Three hundred years ago 
the Japanese under Hideyoshi invaded Ko- 
rea and began to steal the pagoda. Some- 
thing interrupted them when they had re- 
moved three or four stories, and the job was 
suspended until since the war with Russia. 
It is ominously suggestive of the natural 
Yankeeism of the Nipponese that, in abso- 
lute violation of Mongolian methods, they 
stole the upper stories first. Chinese despoil- 
ers would have removed the foundation and 
left the roof suspended in air. This, how- 
ever, is immaterial. Viscount Tanaka, of 
the present imperial household, is said to 
have mentioned the incompleteness of the 
transfer to the king of Korea, and been 
snubbed by the king’s failure to see the 
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THE FIRST RACE TRACK ESPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED FOR AUTOMOBILE RACING 


Built at Weybridge, England, at a cost of a half-million dollars. The track is an oval, three and one-quarter miles long, built of 
concrete, ninety feet in width, and so banked at the turns as to be perfectly safe for a car traveling at a speed of ninety miles an hour. 
The car shown in the above photograph, driven by S. F. Edge, opened the track with a record of ten miles in six minutes, fourteen 


seconds. 
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ADMIRAL YAMAMOTO, THE BEARER OF THE OLIVE BRANCH FROM JAPAN 


point. Standing squarely upon the sacred- 
ness of vested rights, and with all the un- 
selfishness of the white man, who takes up 
his justly celebrated burden, the viscount 
sent a gang of men, who took the pagoda 
apart and removed it to Japan. Thus a 
great work of Indo-Chinese art will go 
where it belongs: to him that hath. We 
“may well study the incident. It shows that 
when the Nipponese go after you, a few 
hundred years, more or less, are of no conse- 
quence; sooner or later they will get you. 
It proves that the promise to'respect the ter- 
ritorial integrity of Korea is to be redeemed 
—to a reasonable degree, you understand, 
and subject to the principle that right is 
made by might. It illustrates the love for 
art, and all the gentle and kindly things of 
the spirit that art connotes, in the Japanese. 
It gives Viscount Tanaka a place beside our 


American millionaires, who break the laws 
of Italy in their thirst for the sweetness and 
light derived from the possession of bits of 
Italian art. It shows the thoroughness of 
Japan ; for there is not much doubt that be- 
fore this reaches its readers we shall be in- 
formed that all the pieces of the temple ab- 
stracted by Hideyoshi three centuries ago 
have been filed away and numbered for the 
occasion, and that all Tanaka has had to do 
is merely to pull out the dusty blue-prints of 
the old thirteen-story pagoda and tell the 
foreman to put it up, and lose no time about 
it, considering the delay. Mr. Dooley has 
said that the Japanese are little, and there- 
fore we must be careful what we say to them. 
This is most true; for, as the pagoda inci- 
dent shows, they are a terrible people—they 
are so much like us, and stick to it so much 
harder. 
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SONNET—AFTER WORDSWORTH 
By WINIFRED ARNOLD 


Our friends are too much with us; late and soon 
Chatting and gabbling, we lay waste our powers: 
Little we see in daylight that is ours ; 

We have given our time away, a priceless boon! 
Our mornings on committees up till noon ; 

Our friends that will be coming at all hours, 

Then luncheons, paying visits, teas and “showers,” 
And dinners, far from “glimpses of the moon” ; 
And still we talk—My faith, I’d:rather be 

A baby with a tongue as yet unworn ; 

Or dumb as any fish that swims the sea ; 

So might I /ive, not babble, night and morn ; 
Might read my books, and think my thoughts, and see 
The good around us, waiting to be born. 


TO A PEN INCONVENIENT 


By FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


Physician—You will be glad to know, 
madam, that your husband will almost cer- 
tainly recover. 

Wife—Oh, dear me, doctor, what shall 
I do? 
Physician—Why, madam, what do you 
mean? Aren’t you anxious that your husband 
should get well ? 

Wife (sobbing)—Yes—only, when you 
said last week you didn’t think he would 
You are old enough, I know, live a fortnight, I went and sold all his 

Naughty Pen, clothes. 
Not to cut up capers so, . i 
Naughty Pen. FRESH 
After this whene’er you write, 
Start your letters, ‘‘Friend Miss Knight,’ 
Leave the “Darlings” out of sight. 
Naughty Pen. 


What? You still persist, FRESHER 
Naughty Pen? 

Though I hold you in my fist, Mrs. Fahnstock—‘“I’m going to discharge 
Naughty Pen? my cook. She is so impertinent.” 

Still, I s’pose ’twill have to go Mrs. Randall—“Swedes are always impu- 

If you really love her so— dent.” 

I do, too, I guess you know, Mrs. Fahnstock—“Well, she has exceeded 
Dear old Pen! the Swede limit.” 


Never write that way again, 
Naughty Pen! 

Terribly you shocked her then, 
Naughty Pen, 

When you wrote, in language clear, 

“You're a darling, you’re a dear ; 

Honey, how I want you here.” — 
Naughty Pen! 


, Employer—‘See here! I didn’t go into 
business yesterday.” 
New Clerk—“Was it this morning, sir?” 
§ 








